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“PEOPLE 


Are the Greatest 
Invention Yet” 


Visitor to Telephone Company 
exhibit says: “The man of 

the house came out with a new 
reverence for engineering. 

| came out with a new 
reverence for people.” 


“We went to the Telephone 
Company's Open House,” writes 
Ev ott Beebe in the Zion- 
sree News, “and saw the 
electronic brain playing  tick- 
tack-toe. 


husband was enthralled 


with the performance but I was 
watching the deft, well-groomed 
hands of the woman at the ma- 
chine. She wore a wedding ring 
and I wondered about her home 
and family. 

“After we listened to her little 
speech we went to a man in a 
brown business suit who told us 
how telephone bills are made 
out, 

“Then a clear-eyed young 
woman operated the machine for 
us. To be sure, it was an amaz- 
ing gimmick, but not nearly so 
attractive as the girl who han- 
dled it so well. 

“Outside we stopped by a 
truck with an ‘earth auger’ and 
other modern attachments. Ex- 
plaining their uses was a big, 
jovial lineman. 


INTERESTED VISITORS — Pat Haan, a telephone accounting clerk, explains 


billing machine to Mrs. Beebe and her husband. 
with everything I saw,” says Mrs. Beebe, “that I went ri 
newspaper.” It’s so human a 


wrote a piece for our local 
we are reprinting it here. 


“While we listened to an ac- 
count of how fast the auger 
could dig a hole, I was looking 
at the man and thinking that 
here was the typical lineman, 
strong, alert, ca bi and kindly, 
a person = in times of dis- 
aster, becomes a kind of unsung 
hero. 

“My husband said, “This is 
what I want to see,’ as we went 
into the equipment building. 
Here we saw switches and re- 
lays, ringing machines, countless 
colored wires in patterns like 
quilt blocks, and listened to 
technical explanations. 


“That is, my husband listened. 
I watched the men as they talked 
so intelligently and wondered 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“I was so im 
t home and 
friendly that 


where they live, who cooks their 
meals and irons their shirts, what 
their problems are, and if they 


were ever in love.” 


Evapne Scorr Beene, 
Zion-Benton (Ill.) News 


There is, indeed, a lot of won- 
derful equipment in telephone 
service. But it takes more than 
740,000 Bell System men and 
women to bring it into being 
and make it work. And because 
more people are making more 
use of their telephones, the num- 
ber cf employees is growing all 
the time. 

as Mrs. Beebe points 

“are the greatest invention 
yet in the telephone business. 


— 
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Restrictive Admission in State- 
Supported Higher Education 


By JOHN D. MILLETT 


The Open Door for All Young People 


HE proper admission policy 
for state-supported colleges 


and universities is not a simple 
problem. Perhaps the only answer 
is that which obtains in so many 
other phases of higher education in 
our country; namely, that there is 
no one answer. 

We must recognize at the outset 
that state-supported institutions of 
higher education must be expected to 
be somewhat different in their ap- 
proach to educational problems from 
many privately supported institu- 
tions. Many of the early colleges 
created under the auspices of state 
government were intended to supple- 
ment those set up under church 
auspices. Others were created to 
take advantage of the land-grant 
policy advocated by the Northwest 
Ordinance. Still others, in time, were 
set up because the influence of govern- 
mental action seemed necessary in 


frontier communities lacking any sub- 
stantial private accumulation of 
wealth. After 1862 the federal land- 
grant program was as much intended 
to introduce certain practical elements 
into higher education as to strengthen 
the financial support of state colleges 
and universities. 

Today state-supported colleges and 
universities flourish alongside hun- 
dreds of privately supported institu- 
tions of higher education, They both 
supplement and complement each , 
other. Moreover, privately supported 
colleges and universities have ob- 
tained greater strength in certain 
states and regions, while the reverse 
is true in other parts of our country. 
The proper admission policy for a 
state-supported institution will in 
large part depend then upon the 
particular circumstances which help 
fix the educational objectives of that 
institution, 
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Two or three general conditions 
must be appreciated if any considera- 
tion of admission policy at state- 
supported colleges and universities is 
to be realistic. First of all, higher 
education is not of a uniform quality 
in the United States. A few profes- 
sions, notably medicine, have fixed 
fairly high standards of knowledge, 
skill, and personality for themselves. 
Most professions have places for 
persons of widely varied capacities. 
We assume that the ablest and most 
hard-working will rise to the top, and 
they usually do, Others may continue 
to work usefully and satisfactorily at 
lower levels of professional compe- 
tence. Since the professions can and 
do absorb persons of such varied 
abilities, our colleges and universities 
have found it desirable to accom- 
modate widely varied talents and 
interests. 

Some colleges and universities ac- 
commodate these great differences in 
students within a single institution. 
Oftentimes, institutions specialize, 
some in particular being known for 
the high quality which characterizes 
their student product and others be- 
ing known for a lesser standard of 
achievement. This does not mean 
that some persons from an institution 
of second-degree = may not 
rise to top status. In the end, much 
of educational accomplishment must 
still depend upon the individual. 

Second, in the United States we 
bring into the portals of our colleges 
and universities a very sizable pro- 
portion of all young people. At the 
present time, about 30 per cent of all 
our youth eighteen years of age are 
entering college. This is a far greater 
percentage than in any other country 
of the world. To be sure, something 
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less than half of these actually com- 
plete four years of college study and 
obtain a degree. The drop-outs occur 
for a variety of reasons, the most im- 
portant of which is undoubtedly the 
lack of ability or absence of motiva- 
tion to do college-grade work. 

The decision to go to college is a 
voluntary one. Family circumstances, 
friends, teachers, and many other 
factors influence the choice. Unfor- 
tunately, the ability to complete 
college work is not always the first 
consideration. If we were to define 
college ability as that level of in- 
tellectual achievement possessed by 
the upper twenty-five per cent of our 
young people, we find that over half 
of all young persons with such ability 
do not now go to college, and over 
half of all young people who do go to 
college do not fall in the college- 
ability group. 

Third, we must recognize that the 
instruments for determining college 
ability are by no means perfect and 
exact. One indication of college 
ability has been a student’s standing 
in his high-school class. Tradition- 
ally, admissions officers have said that 
a student who graduates from high 
school in the upper quarter or upper 
third of his class is a good academic 
risk. The Scholastic Aptitude Test 
is another reliable index of college 
ability. So are the personal evalua- 
tions of high-school teachers and 
counselors. It is important to know 
whether a student has correct and 
precise command of English, is dili- 
gent in his study, and interested in 
higher education. 

But all of these indicators are 
fallible in individual circumstances. 
Recently at Miami University we 
made an analysis of the admission 
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records of several freshman classes. 
We found that of those students 
whom we might have rejected on the 
basis of standing in the lower half of 
their high-school class, 30 per cent 
actually completed college work and 
graduated. No doubt if we had a 
restrictive admission program, we 
would have used multiple criteria of 
selection, and would have done a 
better job of screening. There will 
still be the individual who may be 
excluded wrongly. 


HE General Assembly of Ohio 

in 1914 passed a law for un- 
limited admission of students to 
state-supported institutions of higher 
education. As now set forth in 
Section 3345.06 of the Ohio Revised 
Code the language reads: 


A graduate of the twelfth grade shall 
be entitled to admission without examina- 
tion to any college or university which is 
supported wholly or in part by the state, 
but for unconditional admission may be 
required to complete such units not 
included in his high school course as 
may be prescribed, not less than two 
years prior to his entrance, by the faculty 
of the institution. 


I have been told that this legisla- 
tion was sponsored by high-school 
administrators who wished to free 
their high-school curriculum from the 
strait jacket of rigorously prescribed 
college-entrance requirements. In any 
event, the result of the law has been 
a general practice of open admission 
by the state-supported institutions of 
higher education in Ohio. The gradu- 
ate of any recognized high school is ad- 
mitted without further qualification. 

There are at least three other states 
in which admission is unrestricted in 
accordance with state law: Kansas, 
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Montana, and Nevada. As a matter 
of policy all high-school graduates 
are admitted without restrictions 
to state-supported institutions in 
thirteen other states: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. On 
the other hand, many of the outstand- 
ing state universities do restrict ad- 
mission to their campus in accordance 
with standards fixed by their govern- 
ing boards; these include the state 
universities of California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Virginia, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. In all, state universities 
in thirty-one states do control and 
restrict admission. 

To be sure, the existence of an 
“open door” in admission does not 
preclude a state-supported institution 
from insisting upon high standards of 
performance in order for a student to 
remain. Many state institutions do 
insist upon quality performance for 
graduation. 

At Miami University for some time 
we have had the policy of admitting 
students from Ohio high schools who 
stand in the lower third of their 
graduating class only on warning. 
In addition, an applicant for admis- 
sion in the lower third of his class 
must come to the campus to take a 
battery of tests designed to indicate 
college ability. If the test scores con- 
firm the high-school standing, the 
parents are informed that their son 
or daughter is unlikely to do satis- 
factory work in college and that the 
risk of college failure must be as- 
sumed by them. In this way we have 
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discouraged a number of poorly moti- 
vated or poorly equipped young per- 
sons from experiencing the frustration 
of college suspension at a later date. 


RESTRICTIVE admission pol- 

icy on the part of state-sup- 
ported institutions has a number 
of justifications. In the first place, 
the intellectual standards which 
should characterize higher education 
are emphasized when admission is a 
privilege to be earned, not a legal 
right to be claimed. In the second 
place, quality college performance is 
more readily maintained when the 
initial admission of students is on a 
quality basis. In the third place, 
restrictive admission avoids the eco- 
nomic wastefulness of providing 
facilities and personnel for students 
who are poor educational risks and 
will not complete college work. 

An open admission policy is not 
without its justification, however. In 
the United States we believe in a 
fluid society. We believe also in the 
“second chance.” Is the high-school 
student of poor record and even of 
poor test performance to be denied 
completely the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate his eagerness and ability to 
reform and to do satisfactory col- 
lege work? Moreover, what about the 
individual instances where for one 
reason or another the high-school 
record and the test score simply fail 
to reveal the true ability of the 
prospective college student? I know 
of such instances, although I grant 
they are few in number. I suspect 


every college or university adminis- 
trator knows of such cases. 

It seems to me that there is much 
to be said for a policy of restrictive 
college admission at many of our 
state-supported universities. I think 
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this will be increasingly so in the next 
few years as we struggle with the “tidal 
wave’”’ of college-age population. 

But I am equally convinced in my 
own mind that the price of a re- 
strictive admission program on the 
part of state-supported institutions of 
higher education is some alternative 
arrangement whereby the marginal 
person may have the opportunity to 
demonstrate his or her serious interest 
in educational work of college quality. 
We cannot close the door of educa- 
tional opportunity completely and 
finally in the face of many of our 
young people. A state university 
which restricts its admission must 
then make way for other institutions 
which do not so restrict admission. 
And in fact this is what has happened 
in most states where the state uni- 
versity has fixed a restrictive standard 
of admission. 

In some instances a system of 
junior colleges, community colleges, 
and technical institutes has been 
established where the young person 
denied admission to a privately sup- 
ported college or the state university 
may enroll. In some instances, state 
universities themselves have created 
a network of off-campus instruc- 
tional centers where an open-door 
admission policy prevails. The 
student who makes good in one of 
these programs may then transfer to 
a state university campus. 

Individual state-supported institu- 
tions of higher education may well 
adopt a policy of restrictive admission, 
as indeed many of them have. I am 
convinced, however, that a_ state- 
supported system of higher education 
must continue for many years to 
come to open wide the door for all 
young people who want to try their 


ability to do college work. 
(Vol. XXVII, No. 4] 


Elitism vs. Education for All 


By EDWARD HODNETT 


College Enrollments and the Public Welfare 


RECENT newspaper caption 
A reads: “Colleges Debate the 

Question of Limited or Un- 
limited Admissions in the Future.” 
To the uninitiated public the current 
discussion of future enrollments in 
our colleges must seem an uncom- 
fortable either-or dilemma—either 
restrict admissions to an intellectual 
élite or admit every boy and girl who 
has the gumption to wish to get 
ahead. In truth, much of what the 
public is hearing puts high standards 
and democratic values in an opposi- 
ticn as absolute as Yale versus 
Harvard. 

The problem is serious enough with- 
out being made to seem what it is not. 
Responsible educators do not wish 
to deny young Americans as much 
education as they can absorb; nor 
do they advocate having all boys and 
girls extend their education for four 
years beyond high school. The issues 
that the public—including taxpayers 
and contributors to college funds— 
must help college authorities settle are 
more realistic. And they are ques- 
tions of degree, not of extremes. 

At the present rate the population 
of institutions of higher education 
will at least double by 1970. The 
Office of Education estimates an in- 
crease of a million students in the 
next ten years. This sudden expan- 
sion raises three primary questions: 


Is it possible to secure enough public 
and private funds to finance this 
growth? Can enough physical facili- 
ties—dormitories, laboratories, dining 
halls, libraries, gymnasiums—be pro- 
vided in time? Since an adequate 
faculty is not in being now, can one 
be created in time? Educational 
leaders answer “no” to all three 
questions. 

Two related questions edge into 
the discussion: What can be done 
to salvage the fifty per cent of the 
top quarter of our high-school gradu- 
ates who do not go to college? How 
can college teaching be raised above its 
present level—not merely keep from 
being debauched by overcrowding? 

These five stubborn questions can 
be discussed in general national terms, 
but they must be answered in precise 
terms by individual colleges. Every 
college—and thus the nation—must 
face the possibility that it will not 
have enough money, enough facilities, 
or enough competent teachers to 
educate satisfactorily anything like 
twice the students it has today. What 
then? is the question. The individual 
college must try to determine for how 
much of an increase it can find 
financial, physical, and teaching re- 
sources. That is the only realistic 
thing to do. The public faces the 
question: If the total estimate of 
students whom colleges can take care 
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of individually does not meet the 
total number of students who wish 
to go to college in the future, what 
then? Most educators believe that 
this condition has arrived—that al- 
ready too many colleges are either 
turning away too many students or 
are accepting many more than they 
can educate respectably. The public, 
therefore, is not being asked to decide 
between two simple opposing theories 
of education but to consider how to 
meet an actual imbalance in the 
ratio of students to dollars, rooms and 
equipment, and competent teachers. 

Certainly the student, the taxpayer, 
and the private donor will have to 
increase their contributions in order 
to pay for expansion that population 
growth makes inevitable. The ques- 
tion of how much has to be answered 
by individual boards of trustees, 
legislatures, alumni, foundations, in- 
dustry, and private citizens. But the 
very urgency of the situation and the 
high probability that not enough 
money can be raised in time to keep 
higher education even at its present 
level make equally urgent the neces- 
sity to improve, if possible, the 
efficiency of the whole enterprise. 
Each institution, therefore, must ask 
itself whether or not it can accept a 
higher ratio of students to faculty and 
still adhere to proper standards of 
instruction. The answer for some 
institutions may be “yes, in some 
areas’ —for instance, by reducing the 
number of courses and curriculums, 
many of which were offered to attract 
students when enrollments were low. 
Many institutions may say “no”— 
in some areas they are already 
enrolling too many students for the 
size and competence of their faculty. 
Many may do both. 
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ACH institution individually and 

the public collectively must then 
consider how most wisely to select 
the studénts for whom adequate 
facilities and faculties do exist. In 
many highly selective institutions 
this problem is already hopelessly 
difficult. In others, especially state 
and municipal colleges, a high pro- 
portion of which admit all graduates of 
local high schools, greater selectivity 
is long overdue. If there is not 
room or teachers for all, then the 
democratic thing to do is to exclude 
those boys and girls who have not 
adequate preparation, native ability, 
motivation, or industry to do justice 
to work of a standard high enough to 
prepare them for the responsibilities 
of a college graduate in society. (No 
one has any desire to exclude able 
students on financial grounds.) It is 
disingenuous to raise the cry of 
education for the élite if there is not 
room for all and if a significant 
portion of the students in college now 
do not measure up to respectable 
college standards. For independent 
institutions, this question of admission 
and retention of low-grade students is 
largely a matter of local decision. 
For tax-supported institutions, the 
question has legal and political aspects 
beyond the control of the local 
authorities. In both instances, those 
who will have to pay the cost of the 
expansion which has now begun—tax- 
payers, alumni, private donors, and 
industry—together with their spokes- 
men—legislators, press and radio, 
taxpayers’ and business associations— 
may ask more than presidential 
assurances about the quality of the 
education job being done. If, for 
whatever reasons, it is mediocre now, 
egalitarian considerations can hardly 
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justify downgrading college instruc- 
tion even further. 

Another inaccuracy of the either-or 
treatment of this situation is the 
inference that students who cannot 
be accommodated in regular degree- 
granting institutions must cease their 
formal education. Postgraduate high- 
school, technical-institute, junior- 
college, adult-education, and business, 
industry, hospital, government, and 
other in-service training programs all 
serve the boys and girls who do not 
qualify for four-year colleges. The 
combination of general education and 
training in semi-professional skills 
provided by two-year technical in- 
stitutes and junior colleges is better 
suited to the vocational and personal 
needs of many students than a four- 
year program (whicl. at present only 
forty or fifty per cent complete.) 
Two-year community colleges can 


take care of many of the good high- 


school graduates who for financial and 
other personal reasons now do not 
go to college. In the junior year a 
four-year college can usually accom- 
modate transfers who have demon- 
strated their fitness in two-year pro- 
grams. Students who occasionally 
have more ability and drive than 
their high-school records and _ place- 
ment tests indicate are thus given a 
chance to prove themselves. Two-year 
institutions cost money, but since 
they do not usually have to have 
dormitories or as much expensive 
equipment or faculty with specialized 
training as four-year colleges, they 
have a much lower per-student cost. 


HE problem that spiraling col- 

legeenrollments thruston the pub- 
lic and education authorities is not a 
choice between the democratic tradi- 
tion of equal opportunities on the 
one hand and education for the 
élite on the other. When national 
leaders like Arthur S. Adams, presi- 
dent of the American Council on 
Education, and William Carlson, pres- 
ident of the University of the State of 
New York, advocate a system of 
higher education open to all qualified 
students, they are not arguing for 
indiscriminate expansion. They know, 
for instance, that the motto on the 
State Education Building in Albany 
promises education for all according to 
the ability of each, that the system of 
higher education in New York State 
embraces junior colleges and technical 
institutes, that “qualified students” 
inevitably implies the principle of 
selectivity, that talent is the topsoil 
of a democratic state, and that 
mediocrity is, has been, and will 
always be the greatest deterrent to 
education in a free society. No simple 
either-or problem faces the public, 
legislators, and the college authorities. 
The issue is many phased, and must 
be met by many groups in many ways. 
But the overriding consideration is 
how, within the realities of funds, 
facilities, and faculties, best to serve 
the public welfare—how to do so by 
providing beyond high school re- 
spectable education of the type best 
suited to young Americans in ac- 
cordance with their needs, abilities, 


and efforts. 
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Some Heretical Reflections on 
Educational Administration 


By LLOYD P. WILLIAMS 


The secret of genius is to suffer no fiction to exist for us; to realize 
all that we know; in the high refinement of modern life, in arts, in 
sciences, in books, in men, to exact good faith, reality, and a purpose; 
and first, last, midst, and without end, to honor every truth by use. 


EING a neophyte within the sa- 
B cred community of education- 

al administrators, this writer 
shows perhaps some lack of grace 
publicly to suggest that all is not what 
it appears to be within the fraternity. 
But, it is the thesis of this paper, held 
contrary to popular mythology, that 
administrators in general and educa- 


tional administrators particular 
are a much overrated commodity— 
perhaps the most overrated commod- 


ity on the market today. This 
generalization follows from a consid- 
eration of the principal function of 
the officer in question. The principal 
function of any administrator is to 
facilitate the accomplishment of an 
enterprise; the specific function of an 
educational administrator is to facili- 
tate the accomplishment of the schol- 
arly enterprise of research, writing, 
and teaching. Regrettably, much 
that now passes for administration in 
education performs precisely the re- 
verse function; that is, it impedes 
original research, hinders creative 
writing, and obstructs provocative 
teaching. The ensuing paragraphs 
elucidate this thesis and suggest 
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certain relatively obvious principles 
that might help remove some admin- 
istrative obstacles from the path of 
those seeking to advance the higher 
learning. 

Within the traditions of modern 
American history, the person most 
likely to succeed in educational ad- 
ministration (that is, most likely 
to receive habitual deference and 
economic abundance) is the one 
characterized by: unimpeachable char- 
acter, at least in so far as the 
public is concerned; generalized com- 
mitment to freedom, capitalism, and 
virtue, but no overt commitment to 
any movement or organization that 
might be socially or patriotically 
suspect; continual control of the 
emotions of anger and _ irritation, 
particularly in relation to superiors 
and the public and in spite of 
numerous provocations to emotional 
turbulence; command of strategic 
contacts, that is, intimate accessi- 
bility to persons of respectability and 
influence; and skill at verbalization, 
which automatically means a mastery 
of abstract symbolization. Short of 
a command of strategic contacts, 
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this capacity facilely to manipulate 
verbal symbols is the most vital 
characteristic of the educational ad- 
ministrator in American civilization. 
It is vital, for the American adminis- 
trator not being an_ objectively 
selected civil servant, as is for 
example the French educational ad- 
ministrator, he must first sell himself 
to a controlling élite that is diversified 
in socioeconomic origin, and having 
sold himself and thereby secured 
relatively high-level employment, he 
must then represent an institution to 
- both the public and the student body 
that by and large does not know or 
care for the higher learning. To 
captivate such an audience, repetitious 
recourse is necessarily made to euphe- 
mistic platitudes, dazzling symbols, 
and congenial emotional phrases that 
are socially acceptable if not in fact 
anaesthetic in nature. 

Clearly, the administrative officer, 


simply by virtue of his position, is 


compelled frequently to perform 
ceremonial functions both within and 
without the college or university. 
This means in effect that in so far 
as he is performing ceremonially 
he is not expediting research, writing, 
and teaching. As ceremony is by 
definition nonproductive, there seems 
.to be no good reason why the law 
of parsimony, applied with such ex- 
traordinary success in science, cannot 
likewise be applied with equal efficacy 
to educational administration. In 
developing this principle, William of 
Occam appropriately pointed out that 
entities should not be multiplied 
beyond necessity; so today it can be 
pointed out with similar appropriate- 
ness that administrative functions 
should not be multipied beyond 
necessity. Hence, an Occam’s law 
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of educational administration might 
be phrased thus: All administrative 
functions failing to expedite research, 
writing, and teaching should be held 
to an absolute minimum and shou!d 
be eliminated if strategically possible. 
The term “strategically” is used be- 
cause administration is subject to 
those personal, financial, and social 
pressures that rarely permit the 
unqualified application of such a 
felicitous principle, no matter how 
desirable it may be theoretically. 
Nevertheless, if the administrators 
took such a principle as this seriously, 
it would reduce the picayune yet 
inflated distractions dissipating the 
energies of virtually all educational 
workers. There is no gainsaying the 
general usefulness of this principle, 
but practically there is a problem 
beyond that of strategically acquiesc- 
ing to commanding persons and power 
forces of the community. Unfortu- 
nately, not only is there little in the 
educational background of man 
administrators to acquaint them with 
Occam, and hence to acquaint them 
with the fertile possibilities of liber- 
ally wielding his razor, but adminis- 
trators by and large do not see 
themselves with any startling degree 
of clarity in relationship to the other 
workers within the educational guild. 
Considerable clarity can be obtained, 
however, if they note (and this 
contrary to the revelations of prag- 
matic orthodoxy) that there is a 
hierarchical relationship among edu- 
cational workers, with the students 
transcending the teachers in value and 
the teachers in turn transcending the 
administrators in value. The com- 
monplace countercharge, that educa- 
tion is a democratic and moral process 
entailing the integration of all three 
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groups, can be acknowledged while 
still not invalidating the assertion that 
a hierarchical relationship exists. The 
elimination of administrators does 
not preclude teachers and students 
from jointly carrying forward their 
three primary obligations. And _ if 
the teacher is eliminated as well, the 
intelligent student can yet (granted, 
with less efficiency) carry on both 
learning and research. In order of 


expendability within the educational 
community, the administrator occu- 
pies the number one position. 


MERICAN higher education 
suffers acutely from a disease 
one might properly call assembly-itis. 
As any college or university professor 
knows, there are innumerable execu- 
tive conferences, professional collo- 
quies, deliberative sessions, staff 
consultations, counseling periods, 
orientation programs, committee 
meetings, department faculty meet- 
ings, college faculty meetings, univer- 
sity faculty meetings, A.A.U.P. meet- 
ings, miscellaneous assemblies, and 
other pseudo-academic gatherings ad 
nauseam. \n such quantity do these 
meetings make demands on a pro- 
fessor’s time and, even worse, de- 
mands on his emotional psychic 
energies, it is a wonder scholarship 
as an ideal possesses such persistent 
survival value. And with a mixture 
of both jest and gravity, it may be 
said that the ability of professors 
themselves to survive is further testi- 
mony to the constitutional endurance 
of the human organism to withstand 
enfeebling strain. 

Assembly-itis is an acute form of 
that generic malady known as busy- 
ness. While in itself busyness is 
not particularly harmful, it serves 
the pernicious vation of dissipating 
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energies that properly belong to 
scholarship. With all the inevitable 
distractions from serious study neces- 
sarily inherent in the academic 
routine, not to mention those dis- 
tractions inherent in the lives of 
professors with families, it becomes 
an administrator’s primary task to 
minimize busyness within the province 
of his authority. In particular, he 
should make sure that he is not 
responsible for the fruitless reiteration 
of vapid meetings. The function for 
which faculties should be called to- 
gether is both clear and simple: to 
make academic policy. This is a 
high calling and will be honored by 
any professor who understands the 
academic traditions of the Western 
world. Consequently by the logic of 
exclusion, the initiative for social and 
other nonacademic types of gatherings 
appropriately belongs elsewhere than 
with the administrative staff. 

The persistence of assembly-itis as 
well as its universality suggests that 
the frequent gathering of teaching 
faculties under the presumed leader- 
ship of relatively highly paid and 
ostensibly intellectually provocative 
administrators performs some func- 
tion, be it ceremonial or technological 
in nature. Actually ceremonial func- 
tions are performed while on occasion 
significant business is transacted. 
These ceremonial functions serve as 
excuses for three things: not study- 
ing, not making decisions, and creating 
the illusion that junior members of 
the organization have a decisive 
voice in decision making. This third 
function, in a subsidiary sense and 
in an unconscious fashion, also helps 
to assuage the guilty consciences of 
those prestige persons not so inured 
to academic realities as to have 
obliterated them. These quasi- 
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academic gatherings are acquiring, if 
in fact they have not already acquired, 
full academic respectability. There- 
fore an administrative officer can con- 
sciously or unconsciously perform one 
or a combination of these reputable 
ceremonial functions by taking re- 
course to meetings frequently called 
and democratically labeled. Anything 
thus sidetracked is ipso facto secondary 
in importance. 


HE most effective way to con- 

trol and minimize preoccupation 
with busyness is to get at the root 
of why it is permitted. And this 
inquiry takes us straight to the 
administrator as a man. If busyness 
persists in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, it is because the administrators— 
presidents, vice-presidents, deans, and 
department chairmen, either by acts 
of commission or by omission—permit 
and encourage it. The solution is 
not admonition but education. If the 
administrator is an educated, sensi- 
tive, and enlightened person, he 
knows without being told what higher 
education is and what it is for—the 
making of an informed, serene, self- 
disciplined, and intellectually  self- 
reliant individual. Knowing as much, 
he automatically brings the true 
meaning of busyness into perspective; 
not knowing as much, he cannot have 
the vision necessary for mature leader- 
ship. The selection of any adminis- 
trator represents a decisive move 
toward the elimination or further 
perpetuation of busyness. First and 
foremost the administrator should be 
a good man of knowledge; that is, he 
should be morally responsible and 
grounded in the principles of the 
liberal educational spirit. Hollywood 
and the slick press have fostered 
the notion that an efficient admin- 
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istrator is one who makes fast de- 
cisions, changes things with great 
dispatch, spends or conserves money 
with decisive acumen, speeds things 
up, issues peremptory directives—in 
short, a man of action. Stereotypes 
and platitudes! He may do some 
of this or he may do none of it; 
the circumstances and personality 
will determine. 

The important standard of high- 
level educational administration is 
the measure to which the administrator 
is aware of the importance of creative 
capacities within his teaching staff 
and his awareness of what this means 
with reference to his behavior. A 
really able administrator in education 
is one educated to the point that he is 
sensitive to the delicate and scientifi- 
cally inexplicable processes of crea- 
tivity, and one who senses in the 
nature of the case that all obstructions 
in the path of that creative spirit 
must, if possible, be removed. He 
knows that busyness is a futile habit 
and an escape mechanism. The 
informed administrator knows that 
busyness stifles or even kills the 
creative impulse. The informed ad- 
ministrator knows that no great 
literature, poetry, history, art, or 
scientific hypothesis ever derived from 
a committee meeting or from that 
fatuous institution—the illegitimate 
offspring of a mésalliance between 
“scientific” psychology and “profes- 
sional” education—the buzz-session. 
He knows why Thoreau idled at 
Walden Pond, why Emerson idled in 
in the woods, why Whitman loafed. 
He knows that the real spiritual self 
of man could never be revealed 
otherwise. Poetry and literature, fre- 
quently considered useless frills in 
this go-getting age of practicality, 
hold many a lesson for the man who 
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wants to become more than a mere 

mechanical administrator. Note, for 

example, the following injunction 

from the numerous and _ brilliant 

paradoxes of Lao-tzu: 

The way to use life is to do nothing 
through acting, 

The way to use life is to do everything 
through being. 

And this precept from Emerson, 

culturally the collateral descendant 

of Lao-tzu but intellectually his lineal 

descendant, entails much the same 

insight: 

. « » Real action is in silent moments. 


Similarly, more than two millenia ago, 
the unknown author of the Bhagavad- 
Gita enjoined in the same spirit: 
Who sees inaction in action, 
And action in inaction, 
He is enlightened among men; 
He does all actions, disciplined. 
Illustrations could be multiplied in- 
Yet the message is suffi- 


definitely. 
ciently clear from these three brief 
quotations. Action is not necessarily 
physical: action can be purely in- 
tellectual; activity can take the form 


of inactivity; inactivity can be 
significant activity. Practical men— 
builders, doers, makers, and movers, 
who rarely bring a lenitive influence 
upon their small segment of this 
pain-racked universe—have almost 
always scorned such nonproductive 
slothfulness, but the historical record 
speaks with finality: those who have 
cultivated their spirits in quiet se- 
clusion and turned their backs on 
busyness have given us what is 
distinctive of civilization; their prac- 
tical critics are all but forgotten. It 
has always been so; it cannot be 
otherwise, 

The educational administrator, if 
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he is to play out his réle to its fullest 
potentiality must know, and in turn 
select his administrative subordinates 
from men who know, not only the 
value of original thought, but that 
thought is in final analysis an in- 
dividual act, and that being so the 
thinker must be protected not only 
from the overt anti-intellectuals of 
our materialistic and anxious culture 
but from the covert anti-intellectuals 
who would importune the thinker and 
scholar to death “with emphatic 
trifles.”” Thus the educational ad- 
ministrator has both a positive and a 
negative function. Positively, his réle 
is not in creative scholarship, but is 
that of giving leadership, encourage- 
ment, and security to the scholars of 
his staff; negatively, he finds his 
glory, he fulfills his raison d’étre, in 
Shielding from the crass and nihilistic 
forces of the world those who are the 
individual thinkers. 


ARLIER it was stated that the 

function of the educational ad- 
ministrator is that of facilitating the 
accomplishment of the enterprise of 
research, writing, and teaching. Stated 
more analytically the educational ad- 
ministrator has two kinds of functions, 
the practical and the philosophical. 
Some empirical common-sense gener- 
alizations of this former category that 
ought to be but unfortunately are not 
second nature to the administrator in 
higher education are these: 


Define the limits of responsibility within 
the province of one’s authority for all 
subordinates with precision and in 
writing. 

Provide teaching and clerical staff com- 
mensurate with the responsibilities of a 
given office. 

Communicate freely with co-workers. 
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Maintain records that are for use; 
destroy or relegate to the college or 
university archives those that are not. 

Encourage junior administrators volun- 
tarily to keep their superior officers 
notified by brief summary memoranda 
of all important developments within 
their respective departments. 

Minimize trivia. 

Recognize and reward the indispensable 
contributions of the clerical staff, who 
are to an institution of higher learning 
what noncommissioned officers are to 
the army; that is, they literally keep 
it running. 

Select good people and then leave them 
alone. 

Take oneself not too seriously as an 
administrator, for so far as education 
is considered gua education most in- 
stitutions of higher learning would be 
just as well off without administrators, 


When the functions are spelled out 
in the latter or philosophic sense the 
administrator must: 


Psychologically dissolve and minimize 
the emotional insecurities of the staff 
that are inherently a part of higher 
education competitively conducted in 
a competitive society. 

Operationally create and maintain an 
intellectual climate of opinion that 
makes not only for emotional security, 
but for genuine intellectual freedom. 

Politically practice democracy and not 
the pseudo-democracy of clique and 
power-group rule. 

Educationally keep his institution or sub- 
division thereof on the strait and nar- 
row path of scholarship by deflecting 
from the staff those persistent and 
petty distractions so alluring and so 
academically debilitating. 

Morally keep justice as an ideal in 
dealing with the staff, the students, 
and the public while avoiding the 
temptation to ‘bring power to bear in 
those subtle and anonymous ways open 
to one in high office. 
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Emotionally set a tone, or ethos, conducive 
to a genuine feeling of belonging rather 
than providing an ersatz sense of 
unity through activities engineered for 
that purpose. 

Financially disseminate funds on the 
basis of objective and publicly known 
standards rather than by the present 
method of private negotiation, covert 
manipulation, and selective indemnifi- 
cation in the face of possible resignation. 

Judicially avoid that primitive form of 
ethical naturalism typified by the 
Jacksonian theory of spoils; distribute 
rewards on the basis of merit demon- 
strated by performance and regardless 
of personal preference and presumed 
friendship. 

Ethically act as if all subordinates are 
ends in themselves, not means to the 
administrator’s private ends. 

Academically provide leadership by way 
of suggestion while leaving the actual 
formulation of academic policy and 
manipulation of curriculum problems 
to the faculty of instruction. 


INCE enough educational blas- 
phemies up to this point have 
been expressed to justify consignment 


to the educational administrator’s 
purgatory, one more blasphemy can 
scarcely do more than ensure con- 
signment to the educational adminis- 
trator’s hell. As a Parthian shot and 
concluding heresy, it should be noted 
that unless carefully guarded against, 
a subtle ossification generally over- 
takes the administrator who has come 
from the ranks of the scholars. This 
qualification “from the ranks of the 
scholars” is included because some 
administrators come from other areas 
and yet suffer from lack of imagina- 
tion and sensitivity before being 
subjected to the paralyzing effects of 
administrative routine. It is an 
objective fact of academic reality that 


scholarship can be acquired only by 
persistent concentration in and culti- 
vation of a limited field of human 
knowledge. The routine of adminis- 
tration inevitably distracts from this 
concentration and interrupts this cul- 
tivation. Hence sooner or later, and 
not infrequently sooner, preoccupa- 
tion with the routine of administration 
intellectually liquidates many poten- 
tial or actual i The concomi- 
tant dulling of critical faculties leads 
to an unconscious state of mind that 
interprets administrative activities as 
important in themselves. This is the 
administrator’s fallacy, signifying not 
only the intellectual death of one 
scholar but the impending frustration 
of numerous other scholars. When this 
ultimate stage of degeneration sets in, 
only one of three things can salvage 
the situation: return to teaching, 
studying, and writing; or the assist- 
ance of a_ psychiatrist; or the 
intervention of an act of God. Any- 
thing else makes for a less than 
optimistic prognosis. 

Although some educators act as if 
it is the case, what is at issue in edu- 
cational administration in America 
today is not just the question of how 
one more job can be conducted with 
efficiency, not just the question of 
how to buy the best amateur football 
team in the business, not just the 
question of implementing the morally 
and technologically dubious theory 
that virtue necessarily inheres in 
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bigness, nor just how to master the 
artifice and legerdemain necessary to 
run an enterprise vulnerable to public 
opinion. Such limited ends frequently 
reduce themselves to the vulgar art 
of becoming a proficient educational 
trouble shooter, or becoming a master 
of guile, or perhaps of becoming the 
epitome of an ideal public-relations 
counselor. Tragic myopia! The 
problem is qualitative, not quantita- 
tive—not more students, but better 
ones; not more professors, but better 
ones; not more buildings, but more 
serious use of the present ones. The 
real point at issue in educational 
administration is how most effica- 
ciously to facilitate the conditions 
under which fundamental thought and 
learning may go forward. Ultimately 
the higher learning is conducted for 
one of two reasons—ceremonialism or 
the complexity of human culture. 
Since ceremonialism is finally self- 
defeating, it is the complexity of 
human culture that justifies our 
effort. It is in turn the mastery of 
this complex body of relationships 
comprising human culture, in a 
secondary sense by society at large 
and in a primary sense by scholars, 
that calls forth administrative effort 
in education. The continuous but 
satisfying burden of the administrator 
in higher education is nothing less 
than to strengthen and perpetuate 
the intellectual foundations of civi- 


lization. 
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Toward Recruiting College 
Teachers 


By RAY C, MAUL 


Important Facts Pertinent to This Problem 


ERE are many baffling ques- 
tions now confronting the 
leaders in higher education. 


Next to the quest for funds, the 
problem of obtaining and retaining 
teachers of the quality and in the 
numbers needed may be the most 
difficult of all to solve. Surely the 
present outlook is anything but bright. 

About the only solid fact now at 
hand is that the need will mount at an 
accelerating rate for the next decade, 
at least. The most conservative 
estimate points to a §0-per cent in- 
crease in the number of students to be 
taught; the more courageous crystal- 
ball gazers foresee a doubling of the 
present enrollment well before the 
four million children born in 1954 
begin to think seriously about entering 
college. The imagination of some 
close students of the problem compre- 
hends a student body of six million in 
1975. 

Many factors—doubtless some not 
now on the scene—will dictate the 
absolute numbers; for the moment it 
is enough to proceed on the premise 
that enrollments will grow steadily, 
and that we must therefore anticipate 
a steadily expanding need for properly 
qualified instructional personnel. 

But what constitutes a “properly 
qualified” college teacher? In some 


institutions possession of the Doctor's 
degree is an established minimum, at 
least in certain fields. In other fields 
in the same institution the Master’s 
degree seems to be the accepted 
standard. In other institutions quite 
different ideas may prevail concerning 
the degree requirements necessary for 
appointment to faculty membership 
in the various fields of instruction. 
Again, certain institutions may be 
deeply interested in the professional 
preparation of the candidate for 
college teaching, while in other insti- 
tutions this may be no more than an 
incidental factor. Finally, certain 
institutions, notably those whose 
major function is the preparation 
of elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers, consider actual teaching 
experience at one of these levels as 
an important qualification. 

Thus, the investigator who would 
probe the problem of supply of 
college teachers faces a difficult task. 
The number of newly qualified per- 
sons to become available at any given 
time cannot be determined, as can be 
done in the case of college Seniors 
who are about to complete the definite 
and specifically stated requirements 
to become teachers in the elementary 
or secondary schools. In every state 
the interested student may examine 
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the list of publicly announced re- 
quirements for the elementary- or 
secondary-school certificate, and thus 
gain a rather clear idea of what a 
prospective employer is likely to set 
up as prerequisite to the election of a 
pote the student interested 
in college teaching has no such cri- 
terion of what is most likely to be in 
the mind of the individual college 
president or dean. 

Moreover, unhappily, the graduate 
schools of the nation—the producers 
of future college teachers—have not 
yet made a frontal attack upon this 
problem. While a few are experi- 
menting in the area of preparation 
for college teaching, there is far too 
little evidence that a seriously con- 
ceived inter-institutional approach is 
in early prospect. Even more dis- 
couraging, if possible, is the wide- 
spread lack of co-ordinated effort 
among the different departments and 


schools offering graduate work within 
a given university. All too frequently 
the student who has a serious interest 
in becoming a college teacher is 
subjected to sharply conflicting coun- 
sel as he attempts to plan a sound 
program of preparation. 


RECENTLY completed study 

by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association! was 
conducted in an effort to bring to 
light some of the most needed facts 
on which effective counseling might 
be based. Answers were sought to 
such questions as these: 


1. How is the present full-time teaching 
staff distributed among the various 
fields of instruction? 

2. What is the relation between this 


‘National Education Association, Research 
Division, “Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Institutions, 1954-55," Research 


ree-Grantin 
XXXIII (December, 19¢5), pp. 127-63. 
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distribution of teachers and the dis- 
tribution of advanced-degree recipi- 
ents among the fields of instruction? 
How is the full-time teaching staff 
in each field divided according to 
sex? 

What is the preparation, in terms 
of degrees held, of the full-time staff? 
How many new full-time teachers 
were employed during the 1953-54 
and 1954-55 academic years, by 
field of instruction, by sex, and by 
amount of preparation? 

From what sources did these new 
teachers come? 

In what fields was a shortage of 
available, qualified candidates ob- 
served, and in what fields was the 
available supply most adequate? 
In what fields is the greatest future 
expansion anticipated? 

What institutional provisions exist 
for the encouragement of further 
formal study of full-time teachers 
now in service? In what type of 
institution is the beginning in- 
structor most likely to be given 
this encouragement? 

To what extent is the instructional 
program of the institution carried 
by part-time teachers? 

What is the present student-teacher 
ratio? 

What are the ages of all full-time 
teachers now in service? At what 
rate are they approaching the age 
of retirement? 

The study was designed to provide 
background information as a basis for 
subsequent studies of a more specific 
nature. Two assumptions dictated 
the shaping of the study: the first 
was that a vigorous program of 
recruitment of future college teachers 
must be developed; and second, to be 
effective, such a program must be 
undergirded by facts not now gener- 
ally available to the counselor of a 
prospective college teacher. And no 
less important, of course, is the full 
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TABLE I 


Distaisurion oF anp University Teacners sy oF 
Instruction, Comparep with Distrripution or THE HoLpers OF THE 
or’s, Master's, or Docror’s Decree sy or Strupy 


Per Cent oF 
Fui-Time 
in 


or Instauction ox Stupy 


Pea Cent or Decaee Recirtents 
py or Srupy, tosst 


Doctor's 
gree 
Recipients 


Master's 
Degree 
Recipients 


Bachelor's 
De 


egree 
Recipients 


(5) 


Agriculture 

Biological sciences 
Business and commerce 
Education 


Library science 
Mathematics 


Philosophy 
Physical a 
cation 
Physical sciences 


nd health edu- 


Religion 
Social sciences 


@ 


100.0 


1090.90 


*National Education Association, Research Division, op. cit. 


t.U. S. Office of Education. 
Institutions, 1954-55.” 


readiness of staff members and ad- 
ministrative officers to make use of 
all available facts concerning the 
nature and the number of oppor- 
tunities likely to be open to the 
. student in each field of college teach- 
ing and in the different types of 
institutions, as he progresses through 
the levels of preparation. 

At this point the need for answers 
to the first two questions stated 
earlier becomes apparent. How many 


if 135 (Table 8). 
“Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 


full-time teachers are now employed 
in each of the fields of instruction, 
and how does this number compare 
with the number of persons complet- 
ing preparation in each of these 
fields? Perhaps a percentage dis- 
tribution will provide the needed 
background. Here the data contained 
in Table I are enlightening. 

No less than 10.9 per cent of all 
college and university teachers are in 
the field of the social sciences. Grad- 
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uate schools grant 11.7 per cent of 
their Doctors’ degrees and 7.2 per 
cent of their Masters’ degrees in this 
field. 

Next come teachers of the fine arts, 
comprising 10.8 per cent of the total 
staff, But only 2.9 per cent of the 
Doctors’ degrees and only 5.5 per cent 
of the Masters’ degrees are conferred 
in this field. 

Third in numbers in college teach- 
ing staffs are members of the English 
department, 8.3 per cent of the total. 
Of all Doctors’ degrees conferred, only 
3-9 per cent are in English, as are 
only 2.9 per cent of the Masters’ 
degrees. 

If the biological sciences and physi- 
cal sciences are considered together, 
they command 14 per cent of the 
total teaching staff. And among the 
recipients of the Doctor’s degree, as 
many as 30.6 per cent are in these 
combined sciences (11.2 per cent in 
biological and 19.4 per cent in physi- 
cal). At the Master’s degree level, 
these sciences claim only 7.2 per cent 
(2.8 and 4.4 per cent, respectively). 

One more illustration serves to 
point up the problem. In the field of 
education, we find only 7.5 per cent 
of the full-time college teaching staff. 
But 44.4 per cent of the Masters’ and 
15.3 per cent of the Doctors’ degrees 
are granted in this field. 

These facts are cited, not as 
the solution of any problem, but 
to indicate the need for intensive 
study of the meaning of these relation- 
ships. On the surface there seems 
to be absolutely no relation between 
the number of persons pursuing ad- 
vanced work in the various fields and 
the number of opportunities for col- 
lege teaching in these fields. Further- 
more, we know all too little about 
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the occupational ambitions of candi- 
dates for the advanced degrees. True, 
we know that, in education, the 
elementary and secondary schools 
claim the services of most Master’s 
degree and many Doctor’s degree 
recipients. Likewise, we know that 
industry and government service are 
now taking most of the advanced 
trainees in chemistry and physics. 
But beyond these two fields, what do 
we know about the occupational am- 
bitions, and the ultimate occupations 
of advanced-degree recipients? For 
example, how many graduate schools 
could account (vocationally) for their 
graduates of the past ten years? 

Another section of the Research 
Division study reports the occupa- 
tions, on November 1 following gradu- 
ation, of college graduates who are 
prepared to enter elementary- or 
secondary-school teaching.? Thus 
some meaning may be attached to 
the raw figures which indicate the 
available “supply.’’ Comparable re- 
ports on advanced-degree recipients, 
showing how many enter each field of 
college teaching as well as what the 
others do would be equally meaning- 
ful. If this information were avail- 
able—which it is not—the counselor 
of a young student interested in be- 
coming a college teacher could provide 
a much more substantial basis for the 
decision of the student. 


peer way to look at the 
problem is to examine some 
characteristics of the group of newly 
employed full-time college teachers. 
Of those employed in 1953-54 and 


1954-55, these facts are known: 


"The Ninth Annual National Teacher Supply 
and Demand Report appears in the March, 
1956, issue of the Journal of Teacher Education 
(see pages 33~79). 
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First, the new group contains about 3 
per cent more women than does the 
total full-time staff. Second, about 
three in ten hold the Doctor’s de- 
gree; one in five has completed a year 
of graduate work beyond the Master’s 
degree; three in ten hold just the 
Master’s degree, and almost two in ten 
have not yet attained that modest 
level of preparation. Third, the num- 
ber of new teachers in a field as a frac- 
tion of the total staff in that field varies 
widely. In each academic field listed 
in the following table, the new 
teachers employed in 1954-55 equaled 
the indicated percentage of the total 
staff in that field: 


Engineering. 
Home economics... 
Mathematics 

Business and commerce 
Physical science 
Education,..... 

English 

Biological science 

Foreign language... 


wAN 
OFS 


Fourth, of the new group, just over 
one-half (51.5 per cent) came directly 


from graduate schools. Almost one- 
fourth (22.2 per cent) came from some 
other kind of educational service than 
college teaching. From this latter 
source the privately supported uni- 
versities drew only 17 per cent of 
their new full-time teachers, while 
teachers’ colleges drew 42 per cent. 
This would seem to indicate that 
teachers’ colleges recruit new staff 
members from the teaching, super- 
visory, and administrative staffs of 
the public schools much more liberally 
than do other types of institutions. 
What about the nature of the im- 
mediate demands for college teachers? 
The short-range view is fairly clear. 
No less than 70 per cent of all institu- 
tions reported difficulty in finding 
acceptable candidates in the physical 
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sciences; teachers of chemistry or 
physics are in critically short supply 
just now. Some 30 per cent of all 
college and university employing 
authorities reported a shortage in 
mathematics. Next came education, 
reported by 17 per cent, then business 
and commerce, reported by 16 per 
cent, then engineering, reported by 15 
per cent, and home economics, re- 
ported as a field of short supply by 13 
per cent of the employing officials. 

And how do these immediate short- 
ages compare with the long-range 
prospects? In as much as years of 
preparation are required for college 
teaching, the thoughtful young stu- 
dent will be looking on into the 
future. In doing so he will discover 
more food for thought. College 
officials foresee the greatest future 
expansion in the field of English. Next 
is physical sciences, then social sci- 
ences, then mathematics, then educa- 
tion. Only modest expansion of 
teaching staffs is anticipated in the 
fields of biological sciences, fine arts, 
foreign languages, and _ psychology, 
and none at all in agriculture, health 
sciences, and law. These figures would 
seem to indicate that the fields of 
greatest shortage just now are not 
necessarily the ones in which the de- 
mand for new teachers will be the 
greatest in the years ahead. 


HE foregoing are some of the 
findings of the study just men- 
tioned” They do little more than 
sharpen our realization that effective 
counseling of prospective college 
teachers must be supported by many 


%Another study of the Research Division in this 
area is “Instructional Staff Practices and Policies 
in Degree-Granting Institutions, 1953-54." It is 
reported in the Research Bulletin, December, 1954. 
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Public Relations for the Scholar 


By WILLIAM DARBY TEMPLEMAN 


His Obligation to Strive for and to Convey Accurate, Disinterested Interpretations 


HROUGH many centuries the 

I question of how a scholar 

should behave toward the 
public, and be treated by the public, 
has been a question of widespread 
interest. At the present time com- 
ments concerning it are to be found 
in numerous books and articles. Con- 
sequently my own thinking about 
the problem hes been stimuiated and 
sharpened by the printed remarks of 
other men, and in what I say here I 
shall include quotations from others 
as well as certain comments of my 
own. 

Who is the scholar? and what does 
the word scholar mean? Can we 
recognize a scholar from his research? 
from his teaching? from his publica- 
tions? from the quality of his publica- 
tions? from his having a Ph. D. 
degree? How shall we determine that 
- aman or woman is a scholar? The an- 

swer is not easy. Scholars are to be 
found, of course, who do not work 
with students in college classrooms or 
teaching laboratories. Yet we must 
and do assume that, generally speak- 
ing, the persons who constitute the 
faculty staffs of our junior colleges, 
colleges, and universities are scholars. 
Certainly the public assumes that 
such teachers are, in general, scholars. 

What are the relations between the 
“scholarly” faculty and the public in 
these days? Some people say bluntly 


that the relations are not very good. 
I quote from an address by a widely 
known American university adminis- 
trator: 

A model university in America at this 
time is necessarily at war with the public, 
for the public has little or no idea what a 
university is or what it is for. I do not 
need to tell you what the public thinks 
about universities. You know as well as 
I, and you know as well as I that the 
public is wrong. The fact that popular 
misconceptions of the nature and purpose 
of universities originate in the fantastic 
misconduct of the universities themselves 
is not consoling.' 


What does the author mean by 
the phrase “fantastic misconduct”? 
Or, regardless of what the author 
personally may mean, what is indeed 
wrong with us who, as the public sees 
us, are scholars? Certainly not one 
of us will insist that we are perfect; 
and, granted that we are imperfect, I 
submit that we have at least three 
specific and especially noteworthy 
imperfections. 

We are faulty all too often in atti- 
tude. This deficiency has two phases. 
The scholarly attitude ought to be 
one of ideal philosophy—that is, one 
of disinterested concern for the whole 
truth arrived at without prejudice and 
disseminated, or to be disseminated, 


‘What the Colleges Are Doing, No. 91 (Fall, 1951), 
. 6 A quotation from the farewell address of 
hancellor Robert Hutchins. 
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without bias. My colleague Professor 
René Bellé has directed my attention 
to a book of the late ’twenties written 
by Julien Benda, which, as translated 
by Richard Aldington, is entitled 
The Treason of the Intellectuals—the 
original French title is La Trahison 
des Clercs. Thus the word “‘intellec- 
tuals” is used to translate M. Benda’s 
“clercs,” or “clerks,” a word used in a 
sort of medieval or Chaucerian sense: 
it means 


. . . all those whose activity essentially 
is not the pursuit of practical aims, all 
those who seek their joy in the practice of 
an art or a science or metaphysical 
speculation, in short [who seek their joy] 
in the possession of non-material ad- 
vantages, and hence in a certain manner 
say: “My kingdom is not of this world.’”* 


M. Benda suggests that we imagine 
a person in the twelfth century taking 
a bird’s-eye view of the people of 
Europe. This person, he insists—and 
I think that we shall agree with 
him—would see men in that century, 
in various parts of Europe, striving to 
form themselves into groups. He 
would see each group yearning and 
working vaguely toward independent 
consistency, toward what we may 
think of as national effectiveness. And 
he would see them beginning to 
succeed in their efforts to achieve 
separate lands and standards, each 
group becoming consciously and 
proudly distinct from other groups, 
making itself a nation. Thus nation- 
alism arose. 

But the onlooker would at the 
same time see a class of men laboring 
here and there throughout Europe as 
internationalists, in conscious and 
earnest opposition to the formation of 
strong and narrow nations. These 

"New York: William Morrow Co., 1928, p. 43. 
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men would appear to be highly re- 
spected, as they showed in public a 
spirit that cared nothing for nations, 
as they used among themselves an 
international language (Latin). These 
men he would find to be philosophers, 
artists, scholars, and men of science. 
He would realize that these were 
giving to Europe its moral values, 
endeavoring to develop not national 
cults or cultures, but the cult of the 
human and humane, or at least of 
the Christian. They attempted to 
establish a great universal empire on 
spiritual foundations. 

From his vantage point this hypo- 
thetical observer might wonder, in 
those days, saying: “Which force 
will triumph, the national or the 
spiritually humane? Will Europe be 
swayed by the laymen or by the 
‘clerks’?” And if he lived on, for 
hundreds and hundreds of years he 
would find that one side would not 
overwhelm the other—that practical 
materialism would be opposed by an 
undaunted number of | spiritually 
minded or clerkly men, scattered 
throughout the lands, who refused to 
be nationally minded men, who lived 
with a concern for truth and good 
without barriers. 


UT today there is no opposition. 

The game is over. The laymen 
have won; indeed, they have suc- 
ceeded in assimilating their former 
opponents. The “clerks” have become 
laymen, materialists, nationalists. An 
observer with a bird’s-eye view of 
Europe today would find that the 
man of science, the artist, and the 
philosopher have all become as much 
a part of their nations as have the 
day-laborer, the merchant, and the 
man in government services. Those 
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today who conceive of human values, 
and endeavor to set up standards for 
behavior, doso with one nation in mind. 

For more than two thousand years, 
up to modern days, there was an 
unbroken line of “clerks’’—philoso- 
phers, men of religion, men of litera- 
ture, artists, men of learning—who 
exerted conscious influence in direct 
opposition to and protest against the 
practical materialism of the great 
bulk of the populations. How did 
these men deal with the ambitions and 
passions of politics? They may have 
been indifferent toward them, being 
seriously concerned to have, and to 
set an example of, attachment to the 
disinterested and free play of the 
mind; such were Leonardo da Vinci, 
Malebranche, Goethe. Or they may 
have positively opposed the political 
ambitions and passions, preaching in 
the name of humanity and absolute 
justice against human egotisms in 
conflict; such were Erasmus, Kant, 
Renan. 

Now these “clerks” were responsible 
for the formation of modern states, 
or nations, to such extent as these 
organizations overshadow individual 
egotisms; but the activity of these 
men was largely theoretical and did 
not prevent the masses from being 
destructive, hating, hateful, and 
fiercely competitive as individuals and 
as separate groups of whatever size. 
They did prevent the masses, how- 
ever, from setting up such actions and 
attitudes as being ideal, properly 
religious, and to be revered; the 
“clerks,” no matter how few, did 
prevent the “laymen” from thinking 
themselves great men during the time 
that these passionate political activi- 
ties were being carried out, and 
afterward. Thanks to the “clerks,” 
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humanity, although it did a consider- 
able amount of evil for two thousand 
years, nevertheless honored the good. 
“This contradiction was an honor to 
the human species,”” according to M. 
Benda.? 

But toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century the “clerks” began to 
enter into politics, with its passions, 
its games, its self-seeking. M. Benda 
makes a succinct and memorable 
conclusion that sets up a sad and 
strong contrast between the Middle 
Ages and the present: 


. . » Europe in the Middle Ages, with the 
values imposed upon it by the “clerks,” 
acted ill but honored the good. It may 
be said that modern Europe with teachers 
who inform it that its realist instincts 
{of practical materialism] are beautiful, 
acts ill and honors what is ill.‘ 


You may protest that M. Benda 
was decrying what he found only in 
Europe and only in the ‘twenties. 
You may protest that nowadays, in 
the ’fifties, the United Nations is a 
living proof that the “clerks’’ today 
play a stronger part than ever before 
in the disinterested service of truth 
and idealism. I grant that your 
protesting is to a degree valid. But I 
must ,remind you, nevertheless, that 
Benda might very well have found 
similar conditions then in the United 
States of America; that the twenties 
are not far away; and that the UN 
is at present not the stable and wise 
power which most of us hope and 
trust that it will become, in a glorious 
future time not yet at hand! = 

I turn to another part of Benda’s 
book and read: “Our age has seen 
priests of the mind teaching that the 
gregarious is the praiseworthy form 


'Tbid., p. 44. 
‘Thid., pp. 182-83. 
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of thought, and that independent 
thought is contemptible.”* Again you 
may say that Benda is speaking of 
Europe in the ‘twenties. Let us 
turn, however, to an article in Time 
magazine, which certainly refers to 
conditions in the colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States in the 
present decade. There we find a 
lament over the young people in our 
own country because they are found 
to be, in Minnesota and elsewhere, 
lacking in ambition to improve condi- 
tions, and convinced of the futility or 
the undesirability of being “different” 
from other people: 

. . . What is discouraging to some ob- 
servers is not so much that youth has 
accepted life within the well-padded 
structure of organized society and big 
corporations, but that it seems to have 
relatively little ambition to do any of 
society's organizing. 


There is also the feeling that it is 


neither desirable nor practical to do 
things that are different from what the 
next fellow is doing. Said a girl in 
Minneapolis: “The individual is almost 
dead today, but the young people are 
unaware of it. They think of themselves 
as individuals, but really they are not. 
They are parts of groups. They are 
unhappy outside of agroup. When they are 
alone, they are bored with themselves.’”* 


In the same issue we read that 
educators in our country are com- 
plaining that young people seem to 
have no militant beliefs, no absorbing 
faiths, that they are merely “docile 
note-takers.”’ The implication of this 
article is in part that professors 
sometimes amuse themselves by try- 
ing to “bait students” into outspoken 


‘Tbid., p. 123. 

**The Younger Generation,” Time, Vol. LVIII, 
No. 19 (November 5, 1951), p. 47- 

"Lac. Cit., p. 50. 
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protest against something or other. 
But a further implication is that the 
professors themselves do not speak 
out in serious conviction for or against 
anything. It is stated that this lack 
of conviction is blamed by many on 
fear—the fear of being called or 
thought to be “‘subversive.’’ Whether 
the reason is such a fear, or passivity, 
or inertia, or satisfaction, or the ab- 
sence of intellectual stimulation from 
their teachers and professors—what- 
ever the reason or reasons may be for 
conformity with the status quo, this 
article asserts that today’s generation 
“is ready to conform.” 

An account, furthermore, on page 
86 quotes President Harold Taylor of 
Sarah Lawrence College as having 
declared: 

. . » I don’t blame youth for its present 
moral confusion as much as I do its 
elders and educators. There does exist 
a moral idealism and intellectualism in 
youth which is waiting to be brought out, 
but the colleges are not doing it.® 

Now the proper, the scholarly seeker 
after truth will usually see that the 
evidence he finds will point to certain 
things as somewhat better than 
others, and hence will show him that 
to a degree he can arrive at not 
“moral confusion” but moral decision, 
and that he can and should thereafter 
announce this to other persons. 

Next, in order to keep myself and 
you from daring to think that the last 
three illustrations are unimpressive 
because they happened to come by 
way of one issue of one magazine, | 
look at the Autumn, 1965, issue of 
the Georgia Review. Here I see an 
account of the commencement speech 
delivered at the University of Georgia, 
June 6, 1955, by Harllee Branch, Jr., 


*Loc. cit., p. 86. 
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the president of the Georgia Power 
Company. Mr. Branch in that speech 
points out that 1954 brought the 
biggest baby crop our country has 
ever had in one year, and that by 
1975 a national population of 220 
million may be expected. This, 
he says, means increasingly more 
urbanization, mechanization, materi- 
alization, and standardization. He 
declares that we have done well in 
America in a material way, and that 
we hope, properly enough, for further 
material advance—with new chem- 
istry and new physics aiding. But 
Mr. Branch declares also that he 
thinks those observers are correct 
who unhappily find in America today 
a pervading relativism, “an absence 
of conviction about what is the good 
life, a willingness to seek the easy 
way rather than the way of integrity.” 
As a business man and citizen he 
considers the following to be the 
challenge of our times: 

To develop in ourselves and to incul- 
cate in others a clearer understanding of 
and a deeper and more active devotion to 
the spiritual and philosophical principles 
underlying our Western culture. 

In another publication of 1955, 
Essays in the Public Philosophy, 
Walter Lippmann asserts that the 
great illness and danger in nations 
where democracy is powerful today 
is that “mass opinion has acquired 
mounting power in this century” and 
“has shown itself to be a dangerous 
master of decisions.’’ He deplores a 
situation wherein ‘“‘mass opinion dom- 
inates the government.” This “deep 
disorder” in our society comes not 
from the opposition of nature or of 
our human enemies, but “from within 
ourselves,” and the derangement has 
developed “‘in this century.” 

Many other sources in the ’fifties 
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could be used for further evidence in 
support of the cautious belief I have 
long held: the belief that not always 
but nevertheless frequently in this 
generation the “clerks” (that is, the 
intellectuals or scholars) do not have 
the ideal philosophical attitude both 
of desiring to gain and disseminate 
the whole truth without bias, and 
also of desiring to inspire a similar 
attitude in persons younger than 
themselves. 


SECOND deficiency is another 

weakness in attitude among 
scholars: ideally we should have the 
attitude that as scholars we are in 
part teachers who are conscious of an 
obligation to develop and train leaders 
especially. Too seldom do we 
acknowledge this obligation and act 
upon it. 

The following remark in the London 
Times Literary Supplement shows 
that an English observer has been 
aware, as I have been, that in these 
days the atmosphere has not been 
entirely favorable toward education 
for leadership: 


Research at this time will look after 
itself; it is conveniently and strongly 
settled in universities and is far more 
likely to expand than to be expelled. The 
idea that universities should educate men 
and women whose abilities suggest they 
may hold high place in fife is less secure. 
Education for leadership is an unpopular 
notion in a society where equalitarian 
views are strong.’ 


Again you may protest. You may 
say that education for leadership is 
not an unpopular notion with many 


faculty persons today. You must 
admit, however, if you reflect a 
moment, that you have known or 
have heard of numerous scholars in 


No. 2,588 (September, 1951), p. 565. 
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high administrative positions in sec- 
ondary education now or recently 
who have condoned or have even 
advocated the undeserved granting 
of passing marks in order to “move 
the student along”; some have favored 
no marks at all, except for the rela- 
tively undiscriminating two—Pass 
and Fail. And I submit that Dr. 
Johnson was right when he said that 
no two people can be together for 
more than a few minutes without 
realizing that one person is in some 
ways superior to the other. There 
can be no leadership and no sense of 
obligation to help lift the general level 
of mankind unless people consciously 
are aware of human differences. 
Scholars as educators should conse- 
quently throw the weight of their 
influence toward the recognizing and 
the developing of qualities of potential 
and actual superiority and leadership. 
Scholars may be guilty of failing to 
employ often enough one especially 
interesting and valuable means of 
stimulating within themselves and 
others the desire to lead—the 
friendly discussion group. Persons 
who may become leaders should be 
made aware of their obligation and 
given the opportunity to express 
themselves in the presence of good 
minds and profit from the helpful 
give and take of serious critical 
observations. I quote from Sir Walter 
Moberley: 
. . It is through common living [the 
friendly conversation of teachers and 
taught, and of persons who may possess 
or pursue widely differing sorts of 
knowledge], that mental habits of free- 
dom, equitableness, calmness, and moder- 
ation can be formed, and also the power 
to understand men and to lead them.”® 


He here suggests that the discussion 
“Quoted in London Times, loc. cit., p. 565. 
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groups should at times be composed, 
at least in part, of persons who are 
not specialists in the same field. 
Certainly I am not alone in feeling 
that scholars today frequently fail 
to stimulate or develop leadership in 
that they often do not help students 
participate sufficiently in proper dis- 
cussion groups. 


THIRD shortcoming with us 

whom the public consider to be 
scholars is that often we cannot or do 
not communicate well to the public. 
To show that I am not alone in 
believing this, I quote from an 
issue of the News/etter of the American 
Council of Learned Societies: 


The Board of Directors of the ACLS 
considers that the Council has a responsi- 
bility to endeavor to bridge the gulf 
which at present separates the thinking 
of the learned world from that of Ameri- 
cans as a whole. 


. . . Collectively, as Directors of the 
ACLS, they and their predecessors yield 
to no other body in the amount of 
time and energy they have expended in 
the pursuit of ways to enlarge support for 
humanistic research and scholarship in 
the United States. 

If then, at this moment, they declare 
that more humanists must expand their 
concerns beyond research for its own 
sake and must learn to influence by their 
writing and speaking men who are not 
scholars, this declaration is based not on 
any derogatory attitude toward research, 
but on the conviction, reached through a 
generation’s experience as advocate for 
the humanities, that Research Is Not 
Enough." 

Nor are the members of the Council 
of the ACLS the only other persons 
aware of the need for better com- 

"Odegaard, Charles FE. “Research Is Not 
Enough: the Challenge Facing the Humanists,” 
The ACLS Newsletter, 1 (December, 1950), 
pp. 3 and 4. 
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munication by ‘scholars. A_ report 
based on the findings of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education as 
published in December, 1947, stated 
clearly that the concept of what 
scholarship is needs to be reformu- 
lated so as to include “interpretive 
ability as well as research ability, 
skill in synthesis as well as in analysis, 
achievement in teaching as well as in 
investigation, and skill in communi- 
cating attitudes as well as facts.” 
This obviously is an acknowledgment 
of weakness in American scholars gen- 
erally. Here is further strong support 
for my contention that lack of ability 
to teach clearly and well, lack of 
ability to communicate effectively to 
others, often constitutes a weakness 
in scholars today. 

Ahron Ben-Shmuel, writing of a 
sculptor’s creed, in the Magazine of 
Art a few years ago, declared: “It is 
just as easy to commit suicide, 
esthetically speaking, by trying to 
embrace the whole world as it is by 
locking oneself up in an ivory tower.” 
Speaking with reference to the 
scholar, I say that it is just as easy 
for him to fall short of his ideal by 
trying to communicate with the entire 
world as it is by limiting himself to 
research and teaching entirely within 
academic circles. Two centuries ago 
Samuel Johnson in his History of 
Rasselas gave a good definition: “To 
talk in public, to think in solitude, 
to read and to hear, to inquire and 
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answer inquiries, is the business of a 
scholar.” This statement suggests 
briefly that a research man should 
feel an awareness (possibly, of course, 
on a long-time basis) of public needs 
and interests; ana that he should feel 
an obligation and responsibility to 
deal with and for those needs and 
interests and always to talk (in his 
capacity as scholar) carefully to the 
point, without rambling or straying. 
I commend to you Dr. Johnson’s 
observation, with all its indication of 
the need that a scholar has or should 
have for frequent successful 
public relations. 

My final remark is a reminder to 
you—and to me—that proper think- 
ing in solitude, done by a scholar or a 
conscientious would-be scholar, is 
thinking that is true, arduous, 
“clerkly,” and disinterested; and that 
such thinking should precede the 
communication that a scholar makes 
to the public. Although research, or 
serious and painstakingly thoughtful 
study, is indeed “not enough” for a 
proper scholar, there remains in these 
days, as ever, for anyone whom the 
public may consider to be a scholar, 
an obligation to strive to see that his 
thinking is truly proper, and that his 
communication of resultant informa- 
tion to the public shali be clear and 
accurate communication of informa- 
tion that is true, arrived at fairly, by 
earnest thought, according to his 
highest, most disinterested standards. 

[Vol. XXVII, No. 4] 
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The Occupational Value of Education for 
Superior High-School Graduates 


By DAEL WOLFLE ann JOSEPH G. SMITH 


A Study Conducted by the Commission on Human Resources 
and Advanced Training 


OLLEGE graduates earn high- 

er salaries and occupy posi- 

tions of greater prestige than 
do high-school graduates. In turn, 
high-school graduates earn higher 
salaries and occupy better positions 
than do persons with less than high- 
school education. Although these 
facts are unquestioned, many of the 
studies which produced them did not 
take into account the differences be- 
tween people who continue through 
high school or college and those who 
end their formal education at an 
earlier stage. In comparing the later 
occupational careers of persons with 
different amounts of education, it is 
important to know what other vari- 
ables are also involved. The fact 
that one man occupies a better posi- 
tion than another may be due pri- 
marily to his superior education, but 
that is not the only reasonable 
explanation; more likely, differences 
in ability and in other characteristics, 
as well as differences in education, 
are all involved. 

The purpose of this study was to 
find out what had happened finan- 
cially and occupationally to men who 
appeared at the time of high-school 
graduation to be qualified for satis- 
factory college work. We wanted to 
learn not whether high-school gradu- 


ates who attended college earned 
more than did those who went di- 
rectly to work (it was already known 
that they do), but to learn how 
differences in education affected the 
earnings of high-school graduates of 
equal ability or of comparable family 
background. Specifically, we asked: 
Twenty years or so after high-school 
graduation, what is the difference in 
occupational distribution of appar- 
ently similarly qualified high-school 
graduates who chose to go on to 
college and those who chose to do 
something else? What are the earn- 
ings of these differently educated but 
otherwise comparable groups of high- 
school graduates? Is it possible to 
make a quantitative appraisal of the 
amount of talent that is wasted 
through lack of college or university 
training, as distinct from the amount 
that is channeled into fields of work 
for which college and university work 
is not required? 

In seeking to answer these questions 
the Commission on Human Resources 
and Advanced Training made ar- 
rangements with school officials of 
Illinois, Minnesota, and Rochester 
(New York) to conduct follow-up 
studies of superior high-school gradu- 
ates of approximately twenty years 
ago. From school files, records were 
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obtained of nearly eighteen thousand 
high-school graduates who placed in 
the upper portions of their high-school 
graduating classes in terms of school 
marks, in terms of intelligence-test 
scores, or in terms of both variables. 
Presumably up-to-date addresses were 
received from the school officials for 
approximately thirteen thousand of 
these former students, and to those 
alumni, questionnaires were sent ask- 
ing for information concerning their 
post-high school training and their 
current positions and salaries. Over 
eight thousand alumni returned ques- 
tionnaires providing this information. 

A more detailed analysis of the 
initial population and of the sample 
which returned questionnaires is given 
in the appendix.' Here it may be said 
briefly that the sample who returned 
questionnaires apparently did not 
differ significantly from the popula- 
tion we hoped to study with respect 
to sex, educational plans at the time 
of graduation from high school, the 
size of the class in which they had 
graduated, or the occupations of their 
fathers. There was a slight tendency 
for a greater return from those who 
had made higher scores on intelligence 
tests, and a more marked tendency to 
receive a greater return from those 
who had graduated closer to the top 
of their high-school classes. Neither 
of these biases vitiated the study, 
however, for the primary interest was 
to obtain information concerning those 
high-school graduates who appeared 
to be well qualified for college work. 
More serious was the fact that there 
appeared to be a greater return from 
the high-school graduates who at- 
tended college than from those who 
had not. 

pages 208 ff. 
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In reading the following tables and 
discussion, three points should be kept 
in mind. First, the population was a 
selected one. In order to be included, 
a student had to rank in the upper 
half to the upper fifth of his high- 
school class in intelligence-test score, 
in class rank, or in both. Because 
these two variables are not perfectl 
correlated, some subjects were high 
on one and low on the other. But on 
one or the other of these measures— 
and frequently on both—each subject 
appeared to be qualified for satis- 
factory college work. Second, only 
the data for men are presented. Most 
of the women had married and left 
the labor force, and the number 
working full time outside their homes 
was too small to allow reliable com- 
parisons. Third, salary differences 
had probably not reached their maxi- 
mum at the time of the study. Most 
of the men were then in the age 
bracket between thirty-five and forty 
— The non-college group had 

en at work in civilian positions for 
approximately fifteen years and most 
of them had also spent a few years in 
military service. The college gradu- 
ates had been employed in civilian 
positions for approximately ten years 
and most of them had also spent 
several years in military service. 
Many of the men will receive larger 
incomes as they get older, and the 
income differences are likely to get 
larger rather than smaller, for peak 
earnings usually come later in the lives 
of college graduates than in the lives 
of non-college graduates. 


R men with any given amount 

of post-high school education, 
the percentage employed in profes- 
sional occupations was a little greater 
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for those who had finished near the 
top of their high-school classes than 
for those who had finished lower in 
class rank. There was a much more 


TABLE I 


Percentace or Men From Att Turee Areas, BY 
Hicu-Scnoot Ciass Rank anp Amount OF 
Epucation, WHo Were ENGAGED IN 
ProressionaL Occupations 


Epucation Arter Hicu-Scnoor 
Graduation 


Rank IN 
Hicu-Scnoon 
GRaduaTING 


Crass Some 


College 


One 
College 
Degree 
or More 


(3) 


21 
18 
ai 
13 


TABLE II 


Mepian Sacaries or MINNESOTA, AND 
Rocuester Men Wuo Hap Dirrerent Post- 
Scnoot Epucation, sy Rank 1N 
Hicu-Scuoot Gravvuatine Ciass 


Epucation Arrer Hicu-Scnoor 
RADUATION 


RANK IN 
Hica-Scnoor 
Ciass 


One 
College 
Degree 

or re 


Some 


Technical 
Schools | College 


G) G) 


$5,000 
80 
4,900 §,400 
82 125 
4,900 §,300 
61 107 
5,000 5,700 
50 85 
4,700 5,300 
195 


$7,100 
452 
6,300 
gal 
6,500 
201 
5,790 
127 
5,700 
219 


$5,600 
106 


*The number of cases ir, each group is given in 
italics. 
marked trend, among those of any 
given class rank, for a higher percent- 
age of those who had gone farther in 
school to be engaged in professional 
work than was true of the ones who 


had had less schooling. 
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These relations were found for 
students who had graduated from 
high school in each of the three geo- 
graphic areas. The combined per- 
centages for all three areas are given 
in Table I. In that and following 
tables, the men are divided into four 
educational groups: first, those who 
attended no schools after finishing 
high school (380 cases) and those 
whose only subsequent schooling con- 
sisted of military courses or of courses 
given by companies by which they 
had been employed (84 cases); second, 
those who attended schools of art, 
business, or technology (564 cases); 
third, those who entered college but 
did not graduate (752 cases); and 
fourth, those who obtained one or 
more college degrees (1,570 cases). 

The amount a man earns is in some 
ways a more satisfactory measure of 
his success than is the title of the 
position he occupies. The highest 
incomes do not always go to those 
whose work is of greatest social value 
or prestige, but within any given 
occupation or among those with any 
given amount of education, earnings 
constitute a useful measure of success. 
Accordingly, several of the following 
tables relate earnings to some of the 
other variables. 

Table II shows the relations be- 
tween rank in high-school graduating 
class and annual earnings nearly 
twenty years later. There were sub- 
stantial geographic differences among 
the three regions, but within each 
region, and for the three combined, 
those who had ranked closest to the 
top of their high-school classes re- 
ported the largest annual incomes. 
Since the men are classified according 
to the education each received after 
finishing high school, it may be seen 


\ 
or | 
@) = G) ©) 
81-100....| 1,383 24 42 83 
’ 61-80..... 834 29 40 77 
41-60..... 524 14 43 76 
1“40.....| 353 19 jo 72 
None | 
| 
gI-100.......| $4,600 
33” 
81-g0........]| 4,600 
54 
61-70........1 4600 
45 
154 
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that the difference in income was 
greatest for the college graduates and 
less for those of lesser education. 

The amount of education made an 
even larger difference in income than 
did differences in high-school rank. 
Among those within any given range 
of high-school ranks, the ones who 
had received the most additional 
education received the highest median 
incomes. With class rank held con- 
stant, men who had graduated from 
college earned from $1,100 to $2,500 a 
year more than did those whose 
formal education ended with a high- 
school diploma. 


TABLE III 


Percentace or Minnesora Men, sy 
INTELLIGENCE AND Epucation, 
Were Enoacen tn Proressionar 
Occupations 


Epucation Artes Hicu-Scuoor 
Gaanuation 
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TABLE IV 


Meptian or Minnesora Mew Wuo Hav 
Dirrerent Post—Hich Epvucarion, 
witH Scores Constant 


Epucation Artes Hicu-Scaoor 
RADUATION 


INTELLIGENCE- 
Test Scone 


None 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Highest 20 per 
$4,900 | $5,300 
45 49 


$4,000 


4,500 4,409 
55 


§,200 
107 


4,300 4,400 
57 106 


$,100 
159 


*The number of cases in each group is given in 
italics. 


TABLE V 


Mepian Sacaries or Rocnestrer Men Wuo Hap 
Dirrerent Post—Hicx Scuoo. Epucation, 
witH Scores 
Constant* 


Teer Scone One 
College 
Degree 

or More 


Technical 
Schools 


Some 
College 


(1) (3) (5) 


Highest 20 per 
cent.... , 17 39 83 
Next 35 per 
jo 44 S4 
Bottom 45 per 


eee 20 38 77 


NALYSIS of a similar kind but 

based upon the students’ scores 
on intelligence tests instead of their 
class ranks is given in Table III for 
graduates of Minnesota high schools. 
The percentage employed in the pro- 
fessions was much higher for the 
college graduates than for any less 
educated group, and the percentage 
in the professions dropped progres- 
sively for those who had received less 
education beyond high school. More- 
over, that trend was consistent for 


Epucation Arter Hicu-Scnoor 
Granuation 


Quotient One 
College 


Degree 


Some 


Technical 
Schools | College 


(1) ide (4) (5) 


Over 120 


$6,100 | $7,600 
ar 119 

$,000 §,700 7,400 
33 68 65 190 


Under 120.... 


*Based on those students who had been given 
the three most frequently administered tests. 
Small numbers of cases given other tests are not 
included. 

+The number of cases in each group is given in 
italics. 


each of the three subgroups which 
differed in terms of intelligence-test 
scores. Among a group of high- 
scoring pupils, further education 
increased the number who entered 
professional fields. That was also 
true of those who made lower scores 
on intelligence tests (but whose school 


Technical} Som Colle 
‘echnica’ ege 
Schools | College | Degree 
or More 
$6,300 
177 
ext 35 per 
197 
Bottom 45 per 
ml 
| 
| or More 
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marks had been high enough to have 
included them in the group of high- 
school graduates who looked like 
good college prospects). 

In Minnesota and Rochester, for 
men of a given range of intelligence, 
incomes were higher for those who 
had more education (see Tables IV and 
V). For both areas, among men with 
the same amount of education, higher 


TABLE Vi 


Faruer’s Occupation Percentace oF Sons 
CoL_ece 


Pex Cent 
Granuatine 
CoLLece 


Pea Cent 


Fatner’s Occuration® 


(3) 


Professional and semi- 
81 
Owners and ee. 60 
Sales and clerical. . 
46 
35 
26 


*The meaning of the father’s occupation categories 
is illustrated by the following examples: 

Professional and semi-professional—arts, sciences, 
engineering, health fields, teachers, higher busi- 
ness executives, and members of other pro- 
fessions. 

Owners and managers—owners of small businesses, 
dealers, managers, and supervisors below the 
executive level included in the category above. 

Sales and clerical—clerks, cashiers, bookkeepers, 
salesmen in stores and of insurance, real estate, 
stocks, advertising, etc., mail carriers, telephone 
and telegraph operators. 

Service—policemen, firemen, waiters, cooks, jani- 
tors, enlisted members of Armed Forces. 

Labor—welders, painters, etc., and foremen of 
similar workers, truck and bus drivers, and 
unskilled laborers. 

Farm—farm owners and managers. 


incomes went to those who made 
higher scores on intelligence tests. 
The income differential associated 
with differences in intelligence, like 
that associated with differences in 
high-school rank, was smaller than 
the differential associated with differ- 
ent amounts of education. With a 
given amount of education, men of 
higher intelligence earned a few hun- 
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dred dollars a year more than those 
of lower intelligence. Among men of 
a given level of intelligence, those who 
had graduated from college earned 
from $1,000 to $2,000 more a year 
than did those with no formal educa- 
tion beyond high school. 


TABLE VII 


Percenraces or anp Rocnesrer Men 
sy Occupation or Farner and Amount oF 
Epucation, WHo Were Enoacep 1n 
Proressionat Occupations 


Epucation Arres Hicu-Scaoor 


Parues's |: 
Occuration® One 
College 
Degree 
or More 


| 
| 
Some | 
College | 
| 


Technical | 
Schools 


(1) 


Professional 
and semi- 
professional. 


Owners and 
managers... 


Sales and 
clerical 


*See footnote following Table VI. 
+The number of cases in each group is in italics. 


VEN in as mobile a society as 
that of the United States, a man’s 
occupation is to a considerable extent 
related to his father’s occupation. It 
is therefore not surprising to find that 
the high-ranking sons of professional 
men were much more likely to go to 
college than were the high-ranking 
sons of laborers and farmers. For 
the several groups (from Illinois and 
Rochester) the percentages are shown 
in Table VI. 
Table VII shows the percentage of 
these men who were employed in pro- 


|_| 
16 42 88 
ot 5 26 162 
27 38 53 176 
23 35 104 
Service....... 43 55 81 
7 2 9 24 
17 22 34 Bo 
100 133 103 179 
er 9 20 28 73 
64 35 29 44 
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fessional fields, separately for each of 
the four educational groups classified 
by the occupational level of the 
fathers of the subjects. Regardless 
of their fathers’ occupations, those 
who graduated from college were 
much more likely to be found in 
the professions than were those who 
were not graduates. Among those 
who attained any particular academic 
level, however, there was little rela- 
tion between father’s occupation and 
the percentage in the professions. 
The bright son of a farmer or laborer 
is less likely to get to college than is 
the bright son of the professional man. 
But if he does, he is almost as likely 
to enter one of the professions. 
Analysis of the earnings of IIlinois 
and Rochester men showed a sub- 
stantial earnings margin for those 
who had graduated from college, 
regardless of the occupations of their 
fathers (see Table VIII). Within 
each educational group the sons of 
professional men had larger incomes 
than the sons of other men. Whether 
the difference was due to better 
positions (however obtained) or to 
the more frequent enjoyment of 
“unearned” income, this difference 
was smaller than that between college 
graduates and non-college graduates. 


HE tables given here present 

information concerning one as- 
pect of the general problem of the 
- in which the United States 
utilizes its intellectual resources. Col- 
leges and universities enroll many of 
the high-school graduates who appear 
to be promising prospects for the 
professions and other fields of work 
which demand a high order of ability. 
At the same time, many high-school 
graduates who earn good marks in 
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school, who show up well on tests of 
intelligence or aptitude, and who in 
terms of these measures are clearly 
marked as potentially good college 
students do not go on to college.? In 
some cases lack of money is the 
reason. Probably more often lack 
of educational motivation is to blame. 
Families, friends, and a social en- 
vironment apathetic or even hostile 


TABLE VIII 


Mepian SAtaries oF anp Rocwesrer 
Mew Wuo Hap Dirrerent Post- 
Hicu Scnoot Epucarion, sy 
Occupation OF FATHER 


Epucation Arter Hicu-Scnoor 
GRADUATION 


Faruen’s 
Occupation Some 


College 


Technical 
Schools 


(1) 


Professional 
and semi- 
professional 


Owners and 
managers. . 


Sales and 
clerical 


Service 


Farm....... 


*Number of cases in each group is in italics. 


to education and intellectual develop- 
ment, the attractions of financial 
independence, or school experience 
which fails to arouse interest and chal- 
lenge ability steers many bright boys 
and girls away from higher education. 

It is frequently said that the 
failure of superior high-school gradu- 
ates to enter college represents a 


¢ Commission's report, America’s Resources 

of Specialized Talent (New York: Harper and 

rothers, 1954, pp. 311-14), analyzes the size and 
characteristics of this group. 


= 
College 
Degree 
or More 
po $5,200 | $5,200 | $5,500 | $7,600 
5 24 14! 
24 43 445 
5,000 §,300 5,200 7,300 
IF 38 92 
4,800 4,500 6,200 7,200 
7 42 9 24 
4,700 | 5,000] 5,700] 6,500 
95 113 98 161 
4,000 | 4,400| 5,400 | 6,000 
33 26 2 37 
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waste of a large part of the nation’s 
intellectual resources. Certainly the 
fields of work into which they can go 
are restricted. They cannot become 
physicians; it is difficult for them 
to become lawyers or scientists or 
scholars; opportunities to become 
schoolteachers or engineers are de- 
creasing. But since careers are open 
to them in business, in music and the 
arts, and in some other fields, it is 
logically possible that the talents of 
many of them are being used as 
effectively, although differently, as 
are the talents of their schoolmates 
who attend college. 

Actual and anticipated shortages of 
engineers, of schoolteachers, and of 
men and women in other fields which 
require both ability and education 
have focused attention upon the prob- 
lem of how well we use our resources 
of intellectual ability, and have raised 
with new importance the question of 
whether it would be desirable to try 
to increase the number of students 
educated for work in the professional 
and specialized fields. 

It seems clear from the preceding 
data that the man of high ability 
and advanced education receives sub- 
stantially better reward than the man 
who has one but not both of these 
attributes. Men who show evidence 
of superior ability either by earning 
high marks in high school or by 
making high scores on intelligence 
tests and who also continue their 
education to or beyond the point of 
earning a college degree are more 
likely to be employed in the profes- 
sional fields, and on the average 
receive higher incomes than do those 
of lesser ability or lesser education. 

The income differential associated 
with different amounts of education 
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is of particular significance. The 
men who ranked in the top Io to 20 
per cent of their high-school classes, 
either in marks or intelligence, and 
who graduated from college were 
earning about $2,000 a year more 
than were their classmates who made 
equally good marks or test scores in 
high school but who went no further. 

Significantly, the men who did not 
show up quite so well in high school— 
the second-level men instead of the 
top-level ones—who went to college 
did not enjoy quite so large a financial 
margin over their equivalent class- 
mates who quit school with a high- 
school diploma. True, the second- 
level men who graduated from college 
were more likely to be engaged in 
professional work and on the average 
they earned higher salaries than did 
the equivalent men who did not go to 
college, but the financial margin was 
not so large as it was for men of 
higher ability. 

A comparable set of findings came 
from the analysis of family back- 
ground. The sons of professional and 
semi-professional men and the sons 
of owners and managers occupied 
higher positions and received higher 
incomes than did the sons of farmers 
and laborers. But the difference was 
not so large as was the margin of the 
college graduates over those who did 
not attend college. 

Earning a college degree represents 
both a substantial financial outlay 
and a postponement of earnings for 
four or more years. A college student 
might well ask whether his income 
subsequent to graduation is likely to 
make up for the lost earnings of the 
years of college study and to recapture 
the several thousand dollars invested 
in a college education. The average 
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earnings of the college graduate are 
sufficiently higher than those of one 
who did not go to college to make a 
college degree a profitable investment. 

In these days of concern over the 
future supply of engineers, of doctors, 
of schoolteachers, of scientists, of 
men and women versed in the cultural, 
economic, and linguistic patterns of 
other areas of the world, in these days 
of concern over the steadily growing 
demand for men and women of 
ability, education, and vision, who 
can be leaders in a wide variety of 
fields of work, it seems clear that the 
nation can profit from making fuller 
use of the potential abilities of its 
youth. To attain fuller use will re- 
quire action on many fronts, but the 
necessary steps are evident. Fuller 


use of our intellectual resources re- 
quires the clearer identification of the 
youth of highest ability. It requires 


the kind of education through 
elementary- and secondary-school 
years that will both best prepare them 
for higher education and will motivate 
them to want that education. It 
requires encouragement and the point- 
ing out of the greater opportunities 
open to the educated man. And 
sometimes it vequires financial help. 
The results of this effort will be a 
larger corps of well-educated men and 
women qualified to do the many 
specialized tasks which our kind of 
society increasingly requires. More- 
over, it must be remembered, the 
advantage of higher education is 
greatest for those of highest ability. 
A man of moderately superior qualifi- 
cations can earn more and contribute 
more with advanced education than 
without it; a man of very superior 
qualifications can earn and contribute 
much more. 
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Appendix 


It was intended that the high-school 
graduates selected for inclusion in the 
study comprise a reasonably representa- 
tive sample of the bright and able students 
who had graduated from high school in 
the mid-thirties. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to limit the sample to a reasonable 
compass. It was also necessary to find 
high schools which had the kind of infor- 
mation we wanted to analyze and were 
able to supply that information and 
reasonably up-to-date addresses for their 
graduates. Accordingly, we selected three 
geographic areas—Illinois, Minnesota, 
and Rochester (New York)——which show 
substantial variability in urbanization, 
and whose residents vary in nationality, 
socio-economic status, and other charac- 
teristics. These three regions provided 
three sets of data, which singly and in 
combination illustrate the current occu- 
pational distribution of above-average 
students some twenty years after high- 
school graduation. But they are not to 
be interpreted as a statistically drawn 
sample of the entire country. 

The Rochester (New York) sample was 
the smallest of the three, but the most 
satisfactorily complete representation of 
the population from which it was drawn. 
The population consisted of the approxi- 
mately twenty-five hundred students who 
had graduated from one of the Rochester’ 
high schools between 1933 and 1938, and 
who ranked either in the upper 20 per 
cent of their classes with respect to 
intelligence-test score or the upper 20 
per cent with respect to class standing. 
Intensive efforts of a former Rochester 
school official—including, for example, 
telephone calls and visits to relatives and 
neighbors—were made to obtain current 
addresses for these former students. 
Usable addresses were ultimately ob- 
tained for twenty-one hundred. High- 
school records yielded the sex, the test 
used for obtaining the recorded intelli- 
gence quotient (1.Q.), the recorded I1.Q. 
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itself, size of the graduating class, and 
the father’s occupation of each alumnus. 

Each alumnus was sent a brief ques- 
tionnaire, printed on an IBM card, on 
which he was asked to state sex, marital 
status, number of children, year of birth, 
service in the Armed Forces, employment 
record (including employer, kind of 
business, job title, salary, and description 
of duties), and his education since leaving 
high school. Several months after the 
original mailing, a follow-up request, in- 
cluding a new questionnaire, was sent to 
each of the alumni who had not responded 
to the original letter. 

The Minnesota population covered 
every high school in Minnesota and in- 
cluded all graduates of 1938 who ranked 
in the upper 60 per cent of their classes 
in terms of class standing, or who scored 
in the upper half of the distribution of all 
high-school students on the American 
Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination (ACE). For comparative pur- 
poses, a randomly selected sample of 10 
per cent of all of the 1938 Minnesota 


graduates—regardless of class standing 
and ACE score—was also surveyed. 

The University of Minnesota made 
available the graduating lists of every 
high school in Minnesota for the year 


1938. Each list indicated the name of 
each graduate as well as his sex, class 
rank, ACE percentile, Cooperative Eng- 
lish Examination percentile, religious 
preference, and the educational plans he 
had during his senior year. 

Requests were sent to the principals 
of each of the 515 high schools, asking 
their co-operation in furnishing as up-to- 
date addresses as they could provide. 
The principals of 359 high schools 
expressed their willingness to furnish this 
information, and were thereupon sent 
lists of the graduates for whom addresses 
were desired. Address lists from 311 high 
schools were returned in time for use in 
the study. These lists provided addresses 
for approximately five thousand alumni, 
a group which represented about 60 per 
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cent of the 1938 graduates who met one 
or the other of the selection criteria. 

The initial Illinois population con- 
sisted of the graduates of 1935 whose 
intelligence-test scores placed them in the 
upper 60 per cent of the distribution of 
all high-school students, or where this 
information was not available, who 
ranked in the upper 60 per cent of their 
graduating classes. Lists of such students 
were requested for some 304 high schools 
(not in the Chicago area) affiliated with 
the North Central Association. Each 
school was also asked to give the number 
of students in the graduating class and to 
list the name, sex, intelligence-test score, 
class rank, and father’s occupation of each 
alumnus in the study. 

Approximately two hundred schools 
provided data for some thirteen thousand 
alumni. When those graduates for 
whom the indicated addresses were mani- 
festly inadequate were eliminated, this 
number was reduced to just over ten 
thousand. There was no evidence that 
the schools which supplied information 
about their former students differed in any 
systematic way from those which did not. 

Questionnaires were mailed to the three 
groups which totaled 17,672. Of these, 
3,997 (or 23 per cent) were not deliverable 
and were returned by the post office. 
How many more were neither delivered 
to the intended recipient nor returned is 
unknown, but the number must have 
been substantial, for in over 100 cases it 
was possible to tell, typically by the age 
of the respondent, that the questionnaire 
had been completed and returned by 
someone other than the addressee. It 
seems reasonable to assume that most 
persons who received a letter obviously 
intended for someone else did not bother 
to complete and return the form which 
accompanied it. It is, however, im- 
possible to estimate the number of 
questionnaires which were wrongly de- 
livered. To the addressee or to someone 
else, 77.4 per cent of the questionnaires 
were delivered, and of these, 45.9 per cent 
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were completed and returned. Further 
questionnaires were received in response 
to a follow-up letter and questionnaire, 
bringing the total return up to 61.7 per 
cent of the delivered questionnaires. The 
detailed figures are given in Table IX. 
There are a number of prominent 
differences among the three groups. One 
is the percentage of return; §1 per cent 
of the Illinois alumni presumed to have 
received a questionnaire eventually com- 
pleted it and returned it to the Com- 
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rejects was largest and the final return 
smallest, the cost was $.10 per name for 
10,318 names. This figure, however, is 
an underestimate, for we benefited from 
donated services. 

Since the return was well below 100 
per cent, those who returned their 
questionnaires may have differed in im- 
portant ways from those who did not. 
It was possible to check on the existence 
of biases in two ways. One consisted of 
analyzing separately the questionnaires 


TABLE IX 


Summary oF Questionnaire Returns* 


Derivereo 


| Rejsects 


Rerusns 


| Rejects | Dettveren 


ur Sent 


Return 


(6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (in) 


Minnesota..| Number | 5,255 $91 4,664 
88.8 
Illinois.....| Number | 10,318 | 3,335T| 6,983 
Rochester..| Number | 2,099 7 2,028 
Per Cent + 3-4 96.6 
Number | 17,672 | 3,997 | 13,675 
Per Cent 22.6 77-4 


2,521 | 2,173 115 2,058 657 | 3,178 
$99 94-7 31.9 | 68.4 
2,388 pes 1,195 | 3,583 
1,361 7°7 ° 707 313 | 1,674 
° 100.0 44-3 79.8 
6,279 | 7,730 115 2,765 | 2,165 | 8,435 


Number of follow-up questionnaires sent 


*The meanings of the short headings for Columns 3-11: 
3 Number of questionnaires sent in original mailing 

Number and per cent of non-delivered letters returned by post office 

Number and per cent of questionnaires presumed delivered 

Number of completed questionnaires received; per cent of those presumed delivered 


Number and per cent of non-delivered follow-up questionnaires returned by post office 
Number and per cent of follow-up questionnaires presumed delivered 
10 Number of completed follow-up questionnaires received; per cent of those presumed delivered 


11 Total number of original and follow-up questionnaires received; per cent of those presumed 


delivered in original mailing 
tincludes follow-up rejections. 
mission. For the Minnesota graduates 
the comparable figure was 68 per cent, 
and for the Rochester alumni an impres- 
sive 80 per cent. The careful address 
hunting at Rochester, plus the motiva- 
tional value of being telephoned from the 
high school to make certain that the 
address was correct, apparently paid off 
in a substantially higher percentage 
return. Questionnaire users may be in- 
terested in cost figures. The careful 
search for up-to-date addresses of 
Rochester alumni and the clerical work 
of securing data from school records cost 
$1.17 per name for 2,099 names. In 
contrast, in Illinois where the number of 


which were returned in response to the 
first mailing and those which were 
returned in response to the follow-up 
request. Where the follow-up returns 
differed significantly from the original 
returns, it was assumed that those 
which were not returned differed still 
further and in the same direction. The 
second check consisted of comparing the 
school-record data for those who returned 
questionnaires with the school-record 
data for the total group. The following 
paragraphs indicate such biases or lack of 
biases in the returned questionnaires 
as could be determined by these two 
methods. 


OCCUPATIONAL VALUE OF EDUCATION 


Sex—Women were slightly more likely to 
return the questionnaires than men, but 
the difference was small; 42.4 per cent 
of the men and 44.2 per cent of the 
women returned questionnaires. 

Class rank—Rank in high-school grad- 
uating classes clearly influenced ques- 
tionnaire returns. Of those alumni who 
had finished in the top two deciles of 
their high-school graduating classes 
(percentile rank 81 through 100) 49.5 
per cent returned questionnaires. Of 
those who finished with percentile 
ranks from 61 through 80, 40.6 per 
cent returned questionnaires. Of those 
who graduated with percentile ranks 
between 1 and 60, 34.2 per cent re- 
turned questionnaires. A_ greater 
return from those who had ranked 
higher in class was received from all 
three geographic samples. 

Class size—A greater return was received 
from graduates of small than from 

raduates of iarge high schools. From 
Fitinois and Minnesota, 51 per cent of 
those in graduating classes of 200 or 
fewer students, and 41 per cent of 
those in graduating classes of 201 or 
more returned questionnaires. 
In Rochester the trend was in the same 
direction, but the difference was smaller, 
with returns from 80 per cent of those 
who finished in graduating classes of 
300 or fewer, and 75 per cent from those 
who finished in larger classes. 

Post-high school educational plans—The 
Minnesota records included informa- 
tion obtained from each _ student 
during his senior year in high school 
concerning his future educational plans. 
The differences were not large; they 
ranged from 28 per cent of those who 
had no further school plans to 36 per 
cent of those who planned to attend 
nursing school or business college. 

Measures of aptitude and intelligence— 
The Minnesota graduates had all been 
given the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination, with 
scores reported in terms of college 
freshman norms. Differences in per- 
centage returns for students falling at 
different parts of the score distribution 

were insignificant: 32.6 per cent of those 

with percentile scores below 50 and 32.2 

per cent of those with scores above 50. 
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Illinois and Rochester high schools 
reported intelligence quotients for some 
of their alumni, and named the test from 
which each I.Q. had been derived. An 
intelligence-test score was reported for 
only 2,550 of the Illinois graduates, and 
those scores were based upon ten different 
tests. At Rochester, 1,980 of the gradu- 
ates had been given one of eight tests. 
For the more frequently used tests, a 
search was made for possible relationships 
between test score and number of re- 
turned questionnaires. The analyses 
showed a number of small and sometimes 
inconsistent differences. 

Separation of returns received to the 
original request and those coming in 
response to a follow-up letter revealed a 
consistent trend on every test used in 
Illinois and Rochester for the percentage 
of alumni who returned the original 
questionnaires to be greater for those 
who made higher scores. In most cases, 
however, the return to the follow-up 
letter was greater for the lower intelli- 
gence groups than for the higher. A 
similar, but smaller, difference appeared 
in the Minnesota data. These results 
can be described by saying that the 
brighter the alumnus, the greater was 
the likelihood that he returned a ques- 
tionnaire in response to a first request, 
but the less likely was he to respond to a 
second request if he had ignored the first. 
Father's occupation—I\\linois and Roches- 

ter high-school records indicated the 

occupation of the father of each senior. 

Differences between the groups cate- 

gorized on the basis of the occupations 

of their fathers showed no consistent 
trends or patterns, 


In general review of the question of 
possible bias in questionnaire returns, it 
seems that those alumni from whom 


information was obtained represented a 
selected sample of the total population 
in terms of high-school marks, but that 
in no other respect which we could 
analyze did they differ to an important 
extent from the total group of graduates 
who met the criteria for inclusion in the 
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original population for which addresses 
were sought. There is the possibility, 
but there is no evidence to support it, 
that graduates of those Illinois and 
Minnesota schools which co-operated in 
the study differed in some systematic 
ways from graduates of the schools which 
did not co-operate. In view of the 
comparisons which could be made, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that the 
8,435 persons who returned usable ques- 
tionnaires constituted a reasonably repre- 
sentative sample of the students who 
graduated within the designated periods 
from Minnesota, Illinois, or Rochester 
high schools, and who at that time stood 
sufficiently high either in terms of class 
rank or intelligence test-score distribu- 
tion to be included in the study. The 
one known exception to this generaliza- 
tion is the fact that students who had 
received high marks in high schools were 
more likely to return their questionnaires 
than were those who received lower 
marks. That bias does not, however, 
seriously weaken the study, for the 
primary interest was in following up the 
post-high school careers of students who 
appeared, at the time of high-school 
graduation, to be well qualified for 
college work. 

The following analyses were based upon 
the 8,359 alumni who returned com- 
pleted questionnaires. Table X classifies 
the group by educational attainment. A 
fourth of the total group either had no 
post-high school training or failed to 
give such information. About 3 per cent 
had entered nurses’ training. Approxi- 
mately a fifth received some training in 
correspondence, trade, technical, or busi- 
ness schools. A few were trained in the 
Armed Forces or in company schools, 

Of the respondents for whom educa- 
tional attainment was known, $9 per cent 
entered college. Not all of them 
graduated, and some did not remain very 
long, but 65 per cent of the Minnesota 
students who returned questionnaires had 
entered college, as had 61 per cent of the 
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Rochester and 54 per cent of the Illinois 
respondents. It is probable that students 
who had attended college were overrepre- 
sented in the questionnaire return, for 62 
per cent of those who returned the 
original questionnaire but only §1 per 
cent of those who responded to a follow- 
up request had entered college. It is 
frequently assumed that original and 
follow-up return groups fall along some 
continuous dimension, and that the 
people in the no-return category are on 
the same dimension and differ from the 


TABLE X 


Post-Hicu Scnoot Epucation ATTAINMENT OF 
8, 359 Hicu-Scnoot Grapuates Wuo 
Appeared Quatiried ror Work 


Epucationat ATTAINMENT Men Women 


(1) (2) 


Unknown, or in a few cases 
still in school 290 
No post-high-school education 380 
Armed Forces and company 
schools. . . 84 
Correspondence, trade, tech- 
nical, or business schools. . 564 926 
Schools of nursing aa I 264 
College, two years or less. . 361 421 
College, two to four years. 391 563 
A Bachelor’s degree or first. 
professional d 
More than one college degree 


972 887 
598 180 


3,641 4,718 


others in the same direction as the 
follow-up returns differ from the original 
returns. On this basis, it may be assumed 
that those who did not return question- 
naires at all included still fewer who 
attempted college work. Consequently 
it seems justified to assume that our 
sample contains a proportionally higher 
number of people who had enrolled in 
college (and in accordance with the same 
line of reasoning, a higher percentage who 
had graduated from college and a higher 
percentage who had spent two to four 
years there) than did the entire popula- 
tion of superior high-school graduates. 
[Continued on page 232) 
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Sixty-five 


By NORMAN NATHAN 


A Proposal for Using the Services of the Emeritus 


years from now some institu- 

tion of higher learning will 
tell me that my services are no longer 
required. And I do not like the 
prospect—even if it comes with an 
invitation to sit at the chancellor’s 
table at the next university banquet. 
But I will know what has happened. 
Presumably I have suddenly become 
less capable of putting feoth the 
energy necessary to do a good teaching 
job day after day. Besides, the 
advancement of a younger colleague 
will be held up unduly long if I 
remain in the way. 

Is there not some method by which 
the services of the ‘“‘retired”’ professor 
may be used advantageously? Or 
are the objections just given insur- 
mountable? 

This paper proposes a simple plan, 
rather a suggestion; for the idea as 
here stated will hardly be definitive. 
There is a way to salvage the assets 
possessed by the older professor and 
at the same time to permit him to 
retain that feeling of usefulness 
toward which he has striven for so 
many years. A man reaching retire- 
ment age should be given the oppor- 
tunity to remain on the staff as a 
senior professor teaching one section 
at an appropriate fraction of his 
salary. The advantages to both the 
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senior professor and the college will 
be many, and the few problems that 
might arise can be solved without 
much difficulty. 

Consider the situation facing the 
newly retired professor. He is used 
to a certain standard of living, he is 
used to working a certain number of 
hours a week, he is used to having a 
hard earned sense of being of some 
importance in the lives of many 
persons. When these aspects change 
radically and abruptly, more than a 
slight emotional and physical letdown 
will be experienced. Many of us 
have noticed the retired professor 
hopefully appearing at an annual 
convention. Frequently so little 
seems the same, except the clothes— 
and they are older. 

What has happened? The emeritus 
is now living on a pension plan geared 
to yield about half his previous 
salary, but not half the buying power 
of that salary. The general infla- 
tionary trend, though it may occasion- 
ally be slowed down or reversed, often 
makes it difficult for the man, who 
earned most of his money when 
bread averaged ten cents a pound, to 
live respectably when bread averages 
twenty-one cents a pound. Although 
federal old-age insurance has recently 
been extended so that teachers at 
many colleges may be included, the 
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problem, while not so acute, will 
remain.' Under the plan proposed 
herein, however, the senior professor 
would be able to add to his retirement 
income a quarter or a third of a 
salary based on relatively current 
buying power rather than on a 
lifetime average. In brief, the plan 
would enable the sixty-five-plus to 
avoid having suddenly to shift his 
entire standard of living, even to the 
extent, in some cases,-of having to 
move out of a lifelong residence. 


ORE important in a profession 

where the primary concern has 
never been money is the feeling of 
uselessness that retirement brings. 
Perhaps for the last few years the 
older teacher has beeu feeling a bit 
of strain. Perhaps the several prepa- 


rations, the class at eight in the 
morning followed by one at three in 


the afternoon, the scads of papers to 
mark, the bad day of several lecture 
hours in a row—perhaps all of these 
are becoming a bit too strenuous. 
But having just one section would 
put new life in the man and enable 
him to use his energies to their best 
advantage. To stifle these energies 
all at once is a custom reserved only 
for our highly civilized society. 

As a matter of fact, being a senior 
professor could bring about educa- 
tional prospects previously unattain- 
able. Not only could he continue 
his research in the stimulating environ- 
ment of the college, but he could 
even discuss his work without fearing 
that he has given away what might 


‘At present, one may be disqualified from 
receiving old age insurance benefits by earning more 
than a certain amount each month. Consequently, 
the financial advantage of the plan suggested in 
this paper may not be great for everyone. It is to 
be hoped that the government will modify its rules 
so that initiative will not be penalized. 
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develop into a thesis invaluable to his 
own advancement. He could help 
younger colleagues and students in a 
manner formerly undreamt of. He 
could come to class, every class, 
prepared as wildly well as in his 
undergraduate visions. 

Since the senior professor would 
probably be teaching his specialty, his 
class would be small and he could 
really get to know every student. 
The personal touch, so rapidly dis- 
appearing from many campuses when 
larger classes help to balance the 
budget, may be invaluable to teacher 
and student alike. 

The senior professor may recement 
relationships with those on the faculty 
who have been his polite competitors. 
The man in his fifties, who could not 
wait until his older colleague became 
old enough, may even learn to like 
the man whose presence on the 
campus once constituted an impass- 
able road block. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
advantages to the senior professor 
are many and _ significant. What 
about the position of the college? 


ATURALLY, a college wants ex- 
perienced, well-informed teach- 
ers. There is surely no aversion to a 
man known in his field. Budgets, how- 
ever, frequently force a compromise. 
But with the plan of having senior 
professors the college could get a 
bargain. For only several hundred 
dollars more than is paid to an 
inexperienced instructor to teach one 
section, the college would have on its 
faculty one more man whose presence 
even in a consulting capacity would 
be valuable. 
Besides, majors in a_ particular 
[Continued on page 231) 
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Resources Available to 

Higher Education’ 

The utilization of personnel and 
facilities by colleges and universities 
today is an economic problem within 
the strict meaning of that term. It 
is essentially a problem of most 
effectively using scarce resources. 
Just as in any type of economic plan- 
ning it is important to keep both ends 
and means in view, and to recognize 
how they may turn upon each other, 
so in the planning of the use of college 
facilities and faculty energy, it is 
necessary to examine both the ends 
in view and the means for attainment. 
The solution of any problem of 
allocation must occur in a context, 
and the choices must be made 


comparatively. 

The over-all problem the college 
administrator faces may be divided 
into two separate but related and 
interacting parts. One is the tech- 
nological; the other, the organiza- 


tional. In the first area are the 
activities associated with the tools 
that are needed for attaining the 
purposes of higher education. In 
the second area are the activities 
which make these tools effective. 
While the distinction between these 
two aspects is not always clear, in 
most cases they will always be 
present. For example, if the effec- 
tiveness of visual instruction is to be 
maximized, one must have a staff 
that, will routinize the supplying of 


1Reported by Edward A. Carlin, Assistant to 
the Dean, Basic College, Michigan State University. 


the proper tools. Failure to have 
equipment brought to the classroom 
at the proper time is one of the chief 
difficulties in using visual aids. 

In as much as education ‘s depend- 
ent upon communication, it would 
seem fruitful to explore the tech- 
nological developments in that area. 
Few of the new methods of com- 
munication have been employed by 
the educator. Utilizing the tools 
available in the mass communications 
industry goes far beyond the mere 
substitution of an occasional film 
strip or movie for a lecture. There 
must be careful selection and organi- 
zation of the materials, deliberate 
exploration of the ends they are to 
serve, and the routinization of pro- 
cedures for maximum efficiency. 

Consider for a moment the prob- 
lems associated with large numbers of 
students in a course where demonstra- 
tion techniques are used. Is it not 
possible to demonstrate a technique 
by film and show it to many students 
at the same time, or could it not be 
shown over a closed television net- 
work in several places on or off campus? 

Such procedures need not be 
restricted to demonstration classes. 
Indeed, any course that is primarily 
a lecture course may well lend itself 
to this type of treatment. It is 
conceivable that twenty students 
before a large television screen would 
have as much rapport with the 
lecturer as would members of a 
lecture section containing several 
hundred students. 
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One of the problems that will 
accompany increased enrollments will 
be the strain on junior colleges trying 
to absorb their share of the increase. 
The universities and large colleges 
could be of assistance in this matter 
by making available through either 
films or a closed television network 
the demonstrations and lectures that 
they had found useful. 

Such proposals should not be con- 
strued as attempts to eliminate stu- 
dent-instructor contacts in the class- 
room. Obviously, television, films, 
or a combination of the two have 
severe limitations and must be accom- 
panied by discussion and quiz sec- 
tions. It is conceivable, however, that 
those things that can be accom- 
plished in large lecture or demonstra- 
tion sections can be accomplished as 
well and at lower cost through the 
media of film and television. 

If the resources available to higher 
education are to yield their highest 
returns, we must re-evaluate our use 
of existing classroom space. While it 
is unlikely that every classroom can 
be used every hour, it is probable that 
increases can be made over present 
usage. By scheduling classes during 
the late hours of the day, and by 
extending the school day into the 
early evening hours, larger numbers 
can be accommodated within the 
available plant. 

In most institutions it is quite 
probable that there are courses new 
meeting three or four times per week 
which could meet less frequently and 
require more independent student 
study and research without detracting 
in the slightest degree from the 
quality of student performance. 

Any plan for capacity use of plant 
and facilities must include some 
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provision for year-round utilization. 
The partial use of facilities during the 
summer session is in all probability 
a luxury that it will be impossible 
to defend when enrollments have 
climbed to the levels that have been 
forecast for 1965~70. The problems 
here are, of course, numerous and 
complicated and extend beyond the 
campus to embrace a whole pattern 
of behavior that society associates 
with college attendance. Neverthe- 
less, it will be imperative that enroll- 
ments during the summer term 
approach those of the other terms, if 
the case is to be made that existing 
facilities are being used with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

It is probable that summer-school 
enrollments, particularly at the grad- 
uate level, can be increased within the 
existing arrangements. If, however, 
it is desired to eliminate the under- 
graduate dip in enrollments during 
the summer months, it will be neces- 
sary to use drastic measures. In 
some way the pattern of college 
attendance during a part of the year 
will have to be broken. One possi- 
bility might be to divide the year into 
three equal terms, with the under- 
standing that normally a_ student 
would attain his degree in three years. 
Without minimizing for a moment 
the difficulties involved in such a 
change, the writer believes that it is 
one that should be considered because 
only a major rearrangement can be 
expected to have any impact upon a 
definition as well entrenched in our 
society as that which equates the 
“normal” college year with nine to 
ten months. It must be recognized 
that the existing definition of the 
college year is shared by faculty as 
well as students. It might be possible 
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to view the faculty-university rela- 
tionship in two-year blocks. If a 
faculty member served the institution 
directly for five terms of the six 
terms of a two-year period, his 
responsibilities would be the same as 
they are at present, except that the 
time blocks would be rearranged. 
Such rearrangement would cause some 
difficulties with respect to short-term 
and irregular appointees, but it seems 
worth considering. 

Another area to be examined is that 
of the multiplicity of course offerings. 
This problem involves not only staff 
and facilities, but educational philos- 
ophy as well. It is obvious that a 
consolidation of many course offerings 
would not only conserve energy and 
facilities, but improve the strength 
of most programs as well. Difficulties 
arise, however, when elimination or 
consolidation has to be made with 
respect to particular courses in par- 
ticular departments. The fact that 
in certain instances highly specialized 
courses, meeting the requirements of 
very small numbers of students, are 
necessary is familiar to all who are 
acquainted with university education. 
It is doubtful, however, that this 
explains the existing proliferation of 
course offerings. There is no ready 
answer to this problem, but certainly 
if every additional course added to a 
department’s offerings were scruti- 
nized carefully, and the machinery for 
consolidating or eliminating courses 
were kept in working order, the first 
step toward a solution would have 
been taken. 

Even if the facilities of an institu- 
tion are being used to maximum 
capacity other problems remain. The 
talents of the faculty must be utilized 
to capacity as well. This is a com- 
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plicated matter because it involves 
not only the comparatively simple 
question of ratios of students to 
instructors, but the much more diffi- 
cult one concerning the most effective 
use of the faculty member’s time. 
To raise this question is to imply that 
faculty time has not been effectively 
used. It is only necessary to consider 
some of the tasks that faculty mem- 
bers perform to see the basis for the 
implication. It would certainly be 
considered poor practice in the legal 
profession to hire a lawyer and then 
turn him into a typist even if he 
happened to be a good typist. Yet 
institutions of higher education persist 
in hiring men on the basis of their 
competency and training in some area 
of knowledge and then~ spend a 
sizable portion of the individuals’ 
energy on tasks that have little or no 
relationship to his professional per- 
formance. It makes little sense to 
require a full professor of physics, 
for example, to perform police work 
at a final examination. His time can 
be more advantageously used. The 
same argument might be advanced 
with respect to service on numerous 
committees, clerical work, and to 
much of the activity that falls under 
the heading of “educational research.” 

It can be argued that such efforts 
as those outlined have always been 
considered a part of the duties of 
college teachers, and that to remove 
such responsibilities would merely 
result in increased cost without 
increasing output. This is a specious 
argument because it overlooks the 
fact that by removing such busy 
work from the shoulders of the 
teacher his time can be released for 
professional work, and these activities 
can be performed by a person whose 
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training is more closely attuned to 
such tasks. The accepted teaching 
load for faculty members has little 
to recommend it in the way of a 
rationale. For the most part, teach- 
ing loads are the result of custom and 
implicitly recognize a great number 
of other time- and energy-consuming 
activities that college teachers are 
expected, also by custom, to perform. 

If faculty energy and talent are to 
be best utilized, they must be chan- 
neled in the direction where they are 
most effective. Therefore, if x num- 
ber of hours per week are spent by 
the professor in the performance of 
clerical, committee, or other un- 
specialized work, it is proper to ask 
if this number of hours might not 
be redirected toward teaching or 
research. 

Raising this question implies cer- 
tain policy considerations. In the 


first instance, the entire committee 


structure of an institution needs to 
be evaluated from the viewpoint of 
its educational significance. It is 
more than likely that such an evalua- 
tion would reveal not only numerous 
committees, at all levels, that con- 
tribute little of educational signifi- 
cance, but many that duplicate each 
other or work at cross-purposes. As 
a first step in such an evaluation, 
every committee might be required 
to state its explicit function. Some 
would find this extremely difficult to 
do. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that at each administrative level it 
would become evident that the pur- 
poses of the specific unit would be 
better served by the consolidation or 
elimination of many existing com- 
mittees. 

If such a policy were followed, and 
if every committee that survived 
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could be justified as serving a signifi- 
cant purpose for its department, then 
two clear-cut benefits should emerge: 
First, some amount of faculty time 
and energy would be released for 
teaching or research. Second, the 
performance of the committees them- 
selves should improve. It is no 
secret that shoddy performances in 
research or teaching are sometimes 
rationalized on the grounds that the 
individual is beset by committee 
assignments; while on the other hand, 
token committee efforts are justified 
by explaining that research or teach- 
ing responsibilities are paramount. 
A cynic might suspect that there 
have been instances where an indi- 
vidual used both arguments at the 
same time. In all events, if com- 
mittee assignments are reduced, and 
if the educational significance of the 
functions of committees is clear, it 
can be expected that their effective- 
ness will be increased. 

The time faculty members consume 
in clerical and quasi-administrative 
detail is a straightforward economic 
problem. If this work can be per- 
formed by persons who can be hired 
at lower salaries, it is uneconomic to 
do otherwise. 

It is entirely possible, therefore, 
that the output of a college faculty, 
in terms of teaching, research, and 
public service, can be increased by 
reducing other types of activity that 
may be inefficiently organized or of 
such a nature that they can be 
accomplished by the clerical staff. 
The problem of most efficiently using 
the facilities and talents available 
to higher education first must be 
subjected to systematic analysis. The 
purpose of this paper is to offer a 

[Continued on page 232) 
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A worxsuop on Family Life Educa- 
tion and Evaluation sponsored by the 
Family Study Center of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago will be held at the 
University on July g to 27. It is 
intended for social workers, coun- 
selors, parent educators, and group 
workers in the field of the family. 
The registration fee is $70 for those 
not seeking credit and $85 for those 
who wish to earn credit. Credit for 
the program is three quarter-hours. 
One-half of the $85 fee is remitted for 
credit-seeking elementary- and sec- 
ondary-schooi teachers. Persons at- 
tending this workshop may also, if 
they wish, attend a workshop on 
counseling, to be held at the Uni- 
versity on June 25 to July 6. Further 
information may be had from Mrs. 
Winifred O’ Donnell, Secretary, Family 
Study Center, University of Chicago. 


A worxsnop on Intergroup Rela- 
tions for social-science majors, social 
workers, teachers, community organi- 
zation workers, police, and hospital 


personnel will be conducted by 
Western Reserve University, June 18 
to July 27. The participants will 
have the opportunity to gain experi- 
ence with intergroup-relations activi- 
ties in metropolitan Cleveland and to 
participate in a research project. 
Extensive use will be made of local 
and national consultants. Areas 
covered in lectures and group dis- 
cussions include: the history of ethnic 
groups and present status; the legal 
approach to intergroup relations; 


intergroup relations in industry, hous- 
ing, social work, labor, politics, school, 
fraternity, and hospital; the enforce- 
ment of equality; and the use of 
propaganda. 

The workshop will provide six 
semester-hours credit and will be 
limited to forty students. Some part- 
and full-tuition scholarships are avail- 
able. Inquiries and _ registrations 
should be addressed to Hollace G. 
Roberts, Director of Admissions, 
Western Reserve University. 


Tue College Entrance Examination 
Board announces its interest in re- 
search on nonintellectual aspects of 
college success encompassing social, 
attitudinal, personality, situational, 
or other relevant factors. Social sci- 
entists who are interested in this 
research area are invited to submit 
short preliminary statements cover- 
ing: the factors they are interested in 
studying, the hypotheses involved, 
the criteria of college success to be 
employed, and the approximate study 
design to be followed; an estimate of 
the cost of preparing a detailed 
research proposal in this area; an 
estimate of the total cost of the study 
that would be proposed; and the 
research personnel and facilities that 
would be available for such a study, 
and the schedule that would be 
observed. Research is desired which 
will result in instruments predictive of 
college success as measured by either 
intellectual or nonintellectual criteria, 
or both. The instruments should be 
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suitable for mass administration to 
high-school students and minimally 
coachable. Research plans may in- 
clude smaller pilot studies on a 
limited number of subjects in a 
restricted geographical or educational 
environment, but should aim at final 
results which are broadly generalizable 
with respect to both high-school 
student bodies and institutions of 
higher education in the United States. 
All correspondence should be address- 
ed to Joshua A. Fishman, Research 
Associate, College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 425 West 117th Street, 
New York 27. 


totaling $23,562 
will be allocated to thirty colleges and 
universities where Time, Inc., em- 
ployees have recently completed after- 
hours courses. The system of grants, 
known as the Tuition Refund Plan, 
contributes a sum matching the total 
tuition paid by company employees. 
Inaugurated last year on an experi- 
mental basis, the plan has now been 
made a permanent part of the com- 
pany’s contributions program. The 
system of grants supplements the 
company’s Education Benefit Plan, 
begun in 1953, which provides that 
Time, Inc., pay half the tuition of 
approved extension courses taken by 
staff members. During the past year 
436 employees took advantage of the 
plan; they completed 484 courses at 
124 schools in eight states and the 
District of Columbia. 


A BEQUEST estimated at $300,000 
will be used by the American Associa- 
tion of University Women to establish 
a number of new graduate fellowships 


for women. The new fellowships will 
range from $3,000 to $3,500. The 
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bequest is part of a $4,500,000 estate 
left by Miss Shirley Farr of Brandon, 
Vermont, a long-time member of the 
Association. It is the largest single 
gift to the Fellowship Endowment 
Fund, which now totals $1,372,645. 
The AAUW Fellowship Program 
has been in operation since 18go0. 
Since then about eleven hundred 
women have benefited from the 
fellowship and international grant 
program of the Association. Approxi- 
mately half of the awards have been 
given to American scholars and the 
remainder to women from other 
countries. Currently about thirty 
American women scholars are aided 
each year by the Association through 
its national fellowships. The Asso- 
ciation also supports inter- 
national fellowships each year, 
awarded to members of the Inter- 
national Federation of University 
Women with the proviso that the 
recipient study in a country other 
than her own. In addition the Asso- 
ciation brings about forty women 
from other countries to the United 
States each year for study and re- 
search under its international-grant 


program. 


Sixry-rwo men and women from 
colleges across the country have been 
chosen for the 1956 Danforth Teacher 
Study Grants. They were chosen 
from four hundred nominations pro- 
vided by the deans of the accredited 
colleges in the United States. The 
selection was made on the basis of 
academic ability, personal qualities 
promising success in teaching, and 
religious maturity in the candidate’s 
own faith. The appointments were 
made by the Danforth Foundation 
Trustees, on recommendation of an 
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Advisory Council, consisting of eight 
educators. 

This is the second year that this 
program of Danforth Teacher Study 
Grants has been in operation. The 
award allows a calendar year of 
graduate study in a university of 
the candidate’s choosing. The stipend 
is arranged according to the candi- 
date’s salary and number of depend- 
ents, and may go as high as $4,600. 
Each year a conference on teaching is 
arranged for those men and women 
receiving the awards. In 1956 the 
conference will be held August 20-26 
at Camp Miniwanca, the grounds of 
the American Youth Foundation. 


The Reprint Expediting Service has 
been established through the efforts of 
the American Library Association 
Board on Acquisition of Library 
Materials. This Board has secured 
the agreement of fifteen groups inter- 
ested in reprinting to work through 
a single Committee on Reprinting in 
dealing with publishers on reprint 
matters. The new service will secure 
from librarians and others titles of 
out-of-print books for which in their 
opinion there would be a sufficient 
demand to justify reprinting. After 
screening the lists of suggested titles, 
it will attempt to secure reprinting of 
the selected titles by either the 
copyright holder or, with his consent, 
by another publisher. The Service 
will not deal with the out-of-print 
market or with any form of micro- 
production, and will not itself under- 
take or contract for the reprinting of 
any publication. 


A WORKSHOP for experienced stu- 
dent-personnel workers will be held 
at Syracuse University June 18-29. 
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Five major areas will be considered 
from the standpoint of the generalist 
in high-school guidance or college 
personnel work: modern influences 
upon philosophy and practice; the 
relationship between high-school and 
college workers; housing policy on 
the contemporary campus; emotional 
problems of college and high-school 
students; and student activities in 
high schools and colleges. Two hours 
of graduate credit may be earned. 
The cost will be $110, which includes 
room and board. Applications may 
be obtained from the Graduate Train- 
ing Program in Student Personnel 
Office, Slocum Hall, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse 10, New York. 

June 16 and 17, immediately pre- 
ceding the workshop, the Graduate 
Training Program in Student Per- 
sonnel Work will celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary with a reunion, 


Tuene is more than $42,000,000 in 
loan funds available for college stu- 
dents, according to a survey recently 
released by Changing Times, The 


Kiplinger Magazine. About half of 
this amount is never used, although 
it is available at reasonable rates of 
interest to any willing student. Stu- 
dent loan funds are available in about 
two-thirds of our universities and 
colleges at interest rates that average 
about 2 per cent while the student is 
in college and about 4 per cent when 
he graduates. In most cases, those 
who borrow have an unlimited time 
after graduation in which to repay. 
The average college has about $39,000 
in reserve for loans to students, and 
lends about $14,800 a year. On the 
average, about 12§ students in each 
college apply for and get loans during 
the school year. It is easy to obtain 
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such loans. In 1955, 88 per cent of 
loan applications covered in the survey 
were granted. There is usually a 
limit on the total amount a student 
may borrow, but in most cases the 
amount is in the neighborhood of $400 
to $600 a year. Loans are usually 
open to anyone who maintains passing 
marks, as they are granted on the 
basis of need, rather than high 
scholastic achievement. Students who 
have scholarships may borrow from 
loan funds to supplement their 
income. Survey results showed that 
students are reluctant to borrow 
money to go to college, and that this 
could be overcome if students were 
better advised on their personal finan- 
cial affairs. Many needy students 
are not aware of the amount of money 
that can be borrowed and the ease 
with which loans can be arranged. 


Anovr one-eighth of the under- 


graduate students at the University 
of Wisconsin are scholarship winners. 
The University awarded scholarships 
to 1,421 undergraduates during the 
first semester of 1955-56. The aver- 
age award was $263, and the total 
value of the awards, $409,972. 


A\w seminar for uni- 
versity presidents on “New Dimen- 
sions of University Responsibility 
for the Liberal Education of Adults” 
will be held at Daytona Beach, 
Florida, on May 4-6. It will be co- 
sponsored by the Association of Urban 
Universities and the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults. The Center will pay expenses 
of the delegates at Daytona Beach 
and will make limited grants for 
travel costs upon request. The Center 
will publish a report of the seminar. 
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Iw forty-fourth annual report 
of Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
for the year ending September 30, 
1955, President John W. Gardner 
offers an unusually lucid and inter- 
esting exposition of the functions and 
operating procedures of grant-making 
foundations. He points out that the 
modern foundation “is almost unique 
in the history of human society.” 
There are two principal features oi 
make it unique. First, the creators 
of the modern foundation 


proposed to concern themselves 
with the fundamental problems of man 
rather than with palliative measures. 
They set themselves the task not of caring 
for the ill, but of discovering the preven- 
tion and cure of illness; not of feeding the 
hungry but of discovering improved 
methods of growing food; not of pro- 
tecting the ignorant but of discovering 
ways to diminish ignorance. ... The 
establishment of institutions charged 
wholly with a creative concern for the 
fundamental problems of human life was 
a momentous innovation. 


A second and equally significant 
innovation was the freeing of the 
organizations from routine tasks and 
keeping the funds free and uncom- 
mitted “so that they might be used 
flexibly and imaginatively on the 
most critical problems of the day.” 
The Foundation Officers’ Work, How 
Decisions Are Made, Giver, Receiver, 
and Gift, and The Réle of the Trustees 
are among the topics discussed in 
different portions of the report. 

During the year, grants totaling 
more than six million dollars were 
made to some seventy-five educa- 
tional and research institutions. This 
sum includes almost $1,000,000 for 
the Corporation’s program in certain 
British Commonwealth areas. 


-Editorial‘Comments - 


A Double Standard 


E action of the American 
Association of University Pro- 
fessors in censuring the ad- 


ministrations of three institutions 
without anything resembling a full 
investigation or a fair hearing is one 
of the most disturbing events in the 
higher-education field in many years. 
It is particularly serious in view of the 
distinguished service the Association 
has rendered in working for academic 
freedom and tenure and for due 
process in considering complaints or 
charges against faculty members. 

The official statement of the Asso- 
ciation with respect to academic free- 
dom and tenure is the 1940 Statement 
of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure. This statement was en- 
dorsed by the AAUP and the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges in 
1941, and by a number of other organ- 
izations in succeeding years. Thepre- 
scription for due process in terminating 
an appointment is as follows: 


Termination for cause of a continuous 
appointment, or the dismissal for cause 
of a teacher previous to the expiration 
of a term appointment, should, if possible, 
be considered by both a faculty commit- 
tee and the governing board of the 
institution. In all cases where the facts 
are in dispute, the accused teacher should 
be informed before the hearing in writing 
of the charges against him and should 
have the opportunity to be heard in his 
own defense by all bodies that pass judg- 
ment upon his case. He should be 
permitted to have with him an adviser 
of his own choosing who may act as 
counsel. There should be a full steno- 


graphic record of the hearing available 
to the parties concerned.' 


Handling cases of alleged violation 
of academic freedom and tenure is the 
responsibility of Committee A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure. In 
the past, when this committee has 
suspected a violation of freedom or 
tenure, it has made a preliminary in- 
vestigation. If the facts disclosed by 
this investigation have warranted, 
Committee A has appointed a special 
committee to make full investigation 
of the case. Eachsuch committee has 


visited the institution involved; inter- 
viewed board members, administra- 
tive officers, and faculty members; and 
examined relevant documents. Every 
interested party has been given 
an opportunity to be heard and 


to present any relevant evidence, and 
every effort has been made to learn 
all the relevant facts. In the light of 
the facts, the Committee has prepared 
a report setting forth the facts and 
the Committee’s recommendations; 
not infrequently the report has recom- 
mended censure of the administration. 
Censure has been effective only after 
being voted by the annual convention 
of the Association. 

Since 1938, when the Association 
began the practice of formally censur- 
ing administrations and publishing 
the names of the institutions, nine- 
teen administrations had been cen- 
sured. With one partial exception, 
until April 7, 1956, censure had never 
been voted until after such a full 


1AAUP Bulletin, XLII (Spring, 1956), p. 43. 
The statement is reprinted in full on pages 41-44. 
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investigation. In one case the in- 
vestigation was conducted by cor- 
respondence only. But, as in the other 
cases, the president of the institution 
was given opportunity to, and did, 
submit evidence in support of the 
administration’s action before a rec- 
ommendation for censure was made.? 

Now, this long-standing policy has 
been repudiated. A special Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure in the Quest for National 
Security was authorized in September, 
1955, and held its first meeting on 
October 29. Apparently its estab- 
lishment was an effort to clear the 
files quickly of pending cases. It 
considered administrative actions at 
eighteen institutions; five of the 
institutions were recommended for 
censure. In two cases, regular 


investigations had been made by com- 
mittees appointed for that purpose. 
In the others, the special Committee 


... relied entirely . . . upon facts of 
public knowledge and the contents of 
published documents, including those 
circulated within the institutions them- 
selves and not regarded as confidential. 
The recommendations made are limited, 
therefore, to matters on which the 
public evidence permits conclusions to be 
reached; and the judgments expressed 
relate to the public record and not to 
undisclosed aspects of the incidents 
reviewed.’ 


The administrations of the institu- 
tions were not even informed that 
they were being investigated. In at 
least one case, not even the president 
of the local chapter of the AAUP 
was so informed. 

Late in January, the institutions 

See Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors, XXV1 (October, 1940), pp. 


471-75. 
p. 50. 
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received copies of the special report 
with the recommendations for censure, 
They were informed that the report 
would go to the printer some three 
weeks later, with or without changes 
that they might care to suggest and 
that were acceptable to the special 
committee. The administrators were 
given opportunity to confer with 
officers of the Association if they 
cared to make a trip to Washington 
on short notice. It is to be noted that 
this procedure is quite different from 
that of inviting discussion and criti- 
cism and publishing the report only 
after there had been full opportunity 
for this and agreement as to the facts. 

It is strange doctrine, indeed, that a 
judgment on the action of an admin- 
istration can be reached and the 
severest possible penalty be inflicted 
by a mere examination of the public 
record, without any serious attempt 
to ascertain the “undisclosed aspects 
of the incidents reviewed.” It is 
particularly distressing to have this 
doctrine affirmed and acted upon by 
an organization that has for so many 
years professed the strongest attach- 
ment to the principles of due process. 

The proceedings of the national 
convention were consistent with those 
of the Special Committee. The per- 
sons who arranged the program 
apparently hoped that the report 
and recommendations of the Commit- 
tee would be rushed through with a 
minimum of discussion. The guest 
speaker devoted the last ten minutes 
of his speech to a sales pitch for 
quick adoption of the report. One 
hour had been allotted for presentation 
of the report and one hour for dis- 
cussion of the censureship proposals. 
This arrangement was modified later 
so as to allow forty minutes for each 
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case, including ten minutes for repre- 
sentatives of the institution. In each 
case the censure was carried by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Since sufficient evidence for a firm 
conclusion is lacking, one can only 
speculate as to the reasons for this 
astonishing inconsistency between the 
previous professions and record of the 
Association and its actions in these 
cases. Apparently there was a wide- 
spread feeling among the membership 
that during recent years the national 
office had been apathetic and negli- 
gent, due to the illness of the then 
general secretary and perhaps to 
other causes. Academic-freedom and 
tenure cases had been piling up. 
The chairman of the Special Commit- 
tee is reported to have said that there 
was not time to conduct full investi- 
gations. 

Another official is quoted as saying: 
“We've lost members because we were 
afraid to act in the past. Now the 
nation’s faculty members will know 
that we are not a paper organization. 
We've got courage to stand up and 
fight for our professional standards.’’* 
Evidently the delegates hold to a 
double standard of professional moral- 
ity as between administrators and 
professors. 

Whatever the reasons, the action of 
the Association is indefensible. In 
the words of a politician, it was worse 
than a crime; it was a mistake. It 
is to be hoped that the Association 
may be brought to see this and that 
it may conduct proper investigations of 
the three administrations and remove 
them from, or continue them on, the 
censured list as the facts warrant. 

Local chapters and individual mem- 
bers of the Association have a public 


‘New York Times, April 8, 1956, p. 38. 
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responsibility to work to this end. 
They should do everything in their 
power to secure the adoption of a 
firm policy for the imposition of 
censure only after a full investigation. 
There should be no repetition of the 
recent unfortunate events. The 
double standard should have no 
place in the work of the Association, 


R. H. E. 
A Letter to the Editor 


Methodist congregations used to sing: 


A charge to keep I have, 

A God to glorify; 

A never-dying soul to save 
And fit it for the sky. 


I recall too that old-fashioned Methodist 
ministers accepted as a “charge’’ what 
some other denominations referred to as 
a parish; and that the minister was 
“charged” with his responsibility for 
preaching and for living the Word. I 
speak as one of those who seeing their 
good works... 

As teachers and scholars we too profess 
a creed; we believe in what we teach; we 
exemplify the results of higher education; 
we let our minds shine for the enlighten- 
ment of others. I propose for our 
profession a formal profession of faith, a 
“charge” to be placed by the institution 
as the agency of society upon our new 
doctors going out to undertake the burden 
and responsibility of Man Thinking. 

Such a charge administered by the 
president or the chancellor of the univer- 
sity as part of the ceremony of awarding 
the doctorate and admitting candidates 
to the academic profession would, I 
suggest, add dignity to the commence- 
ment occasion and depth to the new 
dector’s understanding of his professional 
obligation; it should be a memorable 
experience to enrich and ennoble his 
career as teacher and scholar. 

It may be true that the well-known 
oath of Hippocrates has not saved the 
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medical profession from some pretty 
shabby practices; but no one denies the 
pinnacle of public esteem which that 
profession occupies in American life. 
American universities have, in my opinion, 
neglected to inform their public that the 
Ph.D. is a higher degree than the M.D., 
and that the academic profession is a 
nobler service. 

All who parade in academic regalia 
recognize the commencement occasion as 
a performance, a show staged by the 
university for the purpose of impressing 
parents, patrons, and the public. Yet 
this general American audience is visibly 
more impressed by the awarding of a 
commission to a reserve second lieutenant 
than by the awarding of a Ph.D. degree. 

We hope that professional acceptance 
and public knowledge of such a statement 
of principles might help to retrieve for us 
egg-heads some of the respect to which I 
believe we are entitled and which we 
have been so rapidly losing of late. I 
would phrase it something like this: 

I, ———(name)——-, in the presence of 
my colleagues, speaking freely and with- 
out reservation, do hereby solemnly 
assert: 

That I will serve loyally the institution 
to which I am appointed, performing 
conscientiously the qeiee appropriate to 
my office, bearing in mind always that the 
institution joins with me in acknowledg- 
ing our mutual obligation to learning and 
to truth; 

That I will seek to make my students 
aware of our mutual concern for the 
and promotion of intel- 
ectual freedom, and that I will never be 
a party to any action which I understand 
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to be intended to restrict or to destroy 
the freedom of the human mind; 

That I will be bound in all public 
statements by the conventions of modesty 
and propriety, acknowledging always my 
own personal fallibility; 

That I will never be coerced, intimi- 
dated, or prevented from speaking freely 
my honest opinions and personal con- 
victions; 

That I will endeavor always to present 
the truth as I see it, admitting other 
interpretations and striving to present 
fairly opinions and beliefs other than my 
own; 

That I will deny to myself and to 
others special privileges of birth, rank, 
or wealth; that learning shall never be 
restricted and the right to knowledge 
shall never be denied; 

That I will strive to extend the oppor- 
tunity of education equally to all citizens 
without regard to race, creed, or color; 

That I will accept the status of aca- 
demic appointment as a responsibility to 
be discharged for the welfare of society, 
regarding academic freedom and tenure 
as special rights accorded to my pro- 
fession in return for special obligations; 

That I will in all relations with 
students and colleagues endeavor to be 
fair, patient, and understanding, judgin 
them by the standards of personal a 
professional conduct by which I am 
willing to be judged. 

All this, to the best of my ability, I 
will endeavor to do. So help me God. 


As a corollary, administrators might 
at the same time reaffirm their oath of 
office: to uphold and defend the faculty 
in the exercise of these, their sworn duties. 

Martin SHOCKLEY 
North Texas State College 
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Problems Fresh and Original 


Search For Purpose, by Arthur E. 
Morgan. Yellow Springs, Ohio: 
Antioch Press, 1955. vii+197 pp. $3.00. 


Religion, says Arthur Morgan, is an 
over-all pattern of life which commands 
a man’s supreme loyalty. For him this 
pattern is a kind of biographical ethics, 
an ethics of action, set in a matrix of 
natural processes. Because religion is 
each man’s evaluation of his life as it 
Res along, it is rightly biographical. 

ecause it abandons the luxuries of 
supernaturalism, of divine providence, 
world purpose, the gods, immortality, and 
revelatory knowledge, it creates a climate 
in the book that is also favorable to 
naturalism. “Search for purpose,” the 
key phrase as well as he title, does 
indeed imply a an intelligent 
projection of a future. This is the 


inverse of the elaborative, evolutionary 
process known in nature, which reveals 


only the past. But the quest to Morgan 
in no way conflicts with authentic 
scientific procedure. It is an elaboration 
by men—their unique adventure—of 
what the rest of nature only hints. 

This firm and thorough-going natural- 
ism takes courage, particularly in one 
who has lived more than seven decades 
in a respected, mid-American moral 
milieu, and the courage is no less because 
it is quiet. His positions are taken with 
a kind of stubborn uncertainty of spirit, 
without dogma or thunder, and if he 
abandons the florid myth and trappings 
of conventional religion, he still can 
understand, if not approve, their per- 
sistence as a social instrument. He 
abandons them simply, but devastatingly, 
he finds little evidence to support 
them. 

The book follows the course of one 
man’s ethical genesis and elaboration 
through an analysis of the nature of 
inquiry, the dilemmas apparent in nature, 
the meaning of value, the question of 


freedom, the control of nature, purpose 
in nature, and the strategy of survival. 
Throughout these problems Morgan 
maintains a persistently inquiring mind, 
which remains open not oa in respect 
to the revelations and wish thinkine that 
he eventually rejects, but also in the face 
of the truths that he accepts. 

But where is the Quaker with which 
this distinguished engineer, educator, 
biologist, pacifist, and community con- 
sultant has long been identified? The 
Quaker, in social attitude at least, is 
still there. He has lost his mysticism 
and theogony, such as they are, but the 
profound social concern, the aspiration, 
the simplicity, and above all the sense 
of mission of the Quaker prototype are 
there. The mission, to sure, is not 
the mission of a burning, all-consumin 
god. It has no panoply of prophec | 
revelation, no epic mysteries of sin, 
death, and redemption. It is a man- 
inspired mission, a mission that for 
Morgan comes from the deepest levels 
of man’s being, and that for him is 
authority enough. In this search, this 
quest, this adventure of living, he can 
still identify ethics with religion. 

Value, says Morgan, is experience 
which a man feels is better to have than 
not tohave. It always is associated with 
life. He takes this position knowing well 
the tricks and pitfalls and the sterile 
jargon of many professional philosophers 
in this field. He takes it seemingly as a 
kind of minimum basing point permitted 
by scientific thinking in the vast jungle 
of emotions, drives, desires, and symbols 
of man the unknown, After all, even 
science will usually admit that one 
experience may feel better than another 
to a man—or better than nothing— 
although such an assertion can be only 
personal and quite incapable of objective, 
observational support and social confir- 
mation. This ethic, based on the quality 
of experience, leads Mr. Morgan to a 
hedonistic point of view in which pleasure, 
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happiness, felicity, blessedness, or other 
similar feelings are the criterion of value 
and the incentive of ethical action. 

I do not agree with him in this, and I 
doubt if his yt ea is appropriate or 
even coherent with his own dynamic 
doctrine of truth and freedom. All 
experience, of course, has quality of one 
sort or another, just as all ethical stand- 
ards refer to differences in quality; and 
no one doubts, furthermore, that the 
quality of some experiences is more 

leasant than others. But to assume 
rom the presence of quality in all our 
experiences that a pleasurable quality 
in them is the incentive and objective of 
our behavior and the criterion of our 
values seems to me unjustified. 

Even Mr. Morgan = to step livel 
to explain the swarm of human experi- 
ences that are pleasant but obviously bad 
and the canal large swarm of experi- 
ences that are unpleasant, even lethal, 
but good. He does it, of course, by 
introducing a temporal factor, such as 


“good in the long run,” or an pene. 
tional factor 
greatest number,” or “ 


such as “good for the 
for society,” 
or third, a factor of mixed quality, such 
as the reflective satisfaction that some 
men may have while undergoing an 
unpleasant but good experience. The 
hedonists have been making such addi- 
tions to the pleasure principle for two 
thousand years. But the additional 
criteria are not found in the immediate, 
qualitative experience of pleasure, or 
pleasant experience—which is the only 
pleasure that there is—on which their 
position rests at the beginning. 

As a fact, men are likely to take action 
less for the pleasurable quality of a 
proposed experience, than in order to get 
things done. They live less under the 
ethical compulsion to be happy, than to 
carry on in action the projects of living, 
of which happiness is only a part. This 
project, the entire Gestalt, the organic 
whole of the enterprise in which their 
interests are engaged, is more likely to 

the criterion of their values. Mr. 
Morgan himself tends toward this point 
of view in his discussion of co-operative 
ethics. He takes it even more definitely 
in his concept of the natural cosmos, 
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and still more in his theory of the 
organic group or small community as the 
seat of valued cultural attitudes and 
stabilities. 

I can agree deeply with him, however, 
when he says that the present state of 
conventional ethics is only moderately 
more advanced than alchemy. Our ethics 
is immature, he suggests, because our 
system is bound to a religious pattern 
in which no place has been found for 
many critical, modern problems, such as 
the ethics of immigration, of over- 
population, of mass industry. Conven- 
tional ethics, second, tends to repudiate 
all problems respecting man’s control of 
nature. In fact, it tends to repudiate 
nature and human nature themselves 
through notions such as “original sin.” 

For Morgan, man’s search for purpose 
is basically reason, temperance, justice, 
the classic virtues, in action. It is action 
always in this world, always trying, 
aspiring, trying again to discover the 
possibilities of late. to consolidate the 
values of life, to increase the total, long- 
range happiness of the human adventure. 

his problem-centered, ethically bio- 
graphical book can be an invaluable 
instrument in college classes in bringing 
to life the teaching of religion or of 
ethics, too, for that matter. It can bring 
home to students the living significance 
of these problems. The book is quiet, 
undramatic, simple, without gesture and 
turmoil, but a man’s life facing reality is 
presented as few more pretentious books 
succeed in doing. The great problems, 
science, freedom, God, truth, the identity 
or not of ethics and religion, problems 
scarred and misshapen from a million 
handlings, are here faced anew. They 
are honestly encountered, but always 
with a decently human uncertainty. 
Their report is eB becomingly tenta- 
tive as to the outcome. The problems 
are thus fresh, original, as if each reader 
had created them and were facing them 
for the first time. They become his 
own. Carlyle once said that originality 
is not novelty but sincerity. Arthur 
Morgan in that sense is one of the 
ase original minds of this period. 

AKER Browne Emeritus 
Northwestern University 
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A Case of Institutional Change 
Desioninc Epucation 1N VALUES: A 

Case Stupy 1n INstiTUTIONAL CHANGE, 

by Roy Sorenson and Hedley 8. Dimock. 

New York: Association Press, 1955. 

xiv+365 pp. $5.75. 

t was with skepticism that this 
reviewer opened a book with the title 
Designing Education in Values. \n fact, 
the authors themselves state: “If the 
project started out to prove that a retool- 
ing program would produce better results 
in the lives of members, it obviously 
failed... . Rather, the project was a 
deliberate attempt to rethink education 
in values and to undertake to change the 
program of an institution” (page 221). 

hus the subtitle better describes the 
content. As “a case study in institu- 
tional change,” this book should be a 
milestone in the modernization of the 
Y.M.C.A. movement, and further, it can 
be used as a guidebook, or at least a 
point of departure, for any institution 
concerned with “ values for living.” 

The San Francisco Y.M.C.A., after 
spending five years in modernizing its 
buildings, evolved a project to rethink 
basic assumptions, to set more definite 
and specific objectives, and to provide 
the working materials and staff training 
needed to modernize the program in keep- 
ing with the new physical environment. 
It was planned as a three-year project, 
but in the process of trying to reduce 
the gap between available knowledge 
and prevalent practice, it was discovered 
that goals, methods, administration, in 
fact, the “total climate”’ of the institu- 
tion became involved in never-ending 
endeavor. 

For a college administration about to 
launch an experiment in “general educa- 
tion” or facing the need for curricular 
revision or concerned with a_ high 
mortality rate, this book is recommended. 
Certainly, new vitality in any institution 
would start from “defining what needed 
change,” and the six major types of 
needed change in Chapter 1 are equally 
applicable to a college situation. In 

art II, there are plenty of warnings as 
to the pitfalls to be expected when 
faculty interests and status may be 
threatened. The mere reading of this 
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section would help to avoid being bogged 
down with the weight of tools, tech- 
niques, and paper work as this project 
seemed to Chapters 11 and 12 
contain the essentials of the experience. 
The principles of institutional change 
{pages 203 ff.) seem quite valid, not only 
or the project described, but for a college 
or a business institution as well. 

One hundred and twenty-seven pages 
of Part III make up an “exhibit of 
working materials and_ instruments.” 
Their value lies in studying them as an 
integral part of this project. Their 
value otherwise may be questioned. 

In stressing the need for evaluation, 
the authors state that “a business or 
industry would need to know whether 
it actually accomplished the thing for 
which it existed, but all youth agencies 
have tended to be satisfied with very 

artial evidence about how many mem- 
los actually do grow in the direction of 
their objectives” (page 23). Then, as 
quoted in our first paragraph, they appear 
to be overwhelmed with the task of valid 
evaluation and disclaim better results in 
the lives of members as a matter to be 


evaluated in the success of the pean 


But let them take heart. We, in college 
administration, put great stock in our 
evaluation by marks and credits on a 
transcript of record, and we know little 

of the value judgments of our students. 
As the late Albert Einstein once said: 
“The example of great and noble persons 
is the only source of noble thou kes and 
noble deeds.” Their results are likely bet- 
ter than their instruments of evaluation. 

H. W. ScHauGcuency 
Greater Providence YMCA Institute 


Minnesota Studies 

CounseLinc AND THE COLLEGE Pro- 
GRAM, edited by Ralph F. Berdie. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1954. 58 pp. $1.50. 

New Perspectives 1N CouNsELING, 
edited by Vivian H. Hewer. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1955. 60 pp. $1.50. 
These booklets are the sixth and 

seventh sets of papers in the “ Minnesota 

Studies in Personnel Work,” based on 

conferences of university administrators. 
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These studies are under the general 
editorship of E. G. Williamson. 

After preliminary chapters on research 
and the rdle of adequate evaluation as a 
part of in-service training, the first set of 
papers shows the pervasiveness of counsel- 
ng theory and practice in many aspects 
of college ministration—pre-college 
clinics, admission of students, residence- 
hall management, general education, 
discipline, and placement. For example, 
some methods of discipline run counter 
to the usual permissiveness of modern 
counseling which is useful in pre-trial 
investigations. 

The section dealing with general edu- 
cation may prove of greatest interest and 

et be disappointing to the reader. 

his follows, in part, because of limited 
space and, in part, because the author 
avoids defining “general education.” 
There is the implication, however, of the 
need for a trained staff whose members 
would have a better grasp of tests and 
individual differences, professional train- 
ing and outlets, and remedial work, than 
many institutions feel they could afford. 

In the second series of papers, this 
reviewer found the discussion of Lee J. 
Cronbach the most stimulating. This 
deals with counseling problems from the 
viewpoint of communication theory. One 
wonders how two such closely related 
fields could have grown up so independ- 
ently, each with its own set of concepts 
and theories. One feels that some con- 
ae may be usefully broadening; coun- 
selors must choose a balance between a 


wide-band sensitivity to many items of 
information (test data, etc.) and a 
narrow-band of highly pertinent but 


restricted data. The principle of feed- 
back is important for verification and 
validity. 

In another paper of this series Mr. 
Williamson deals with seven vector 
influences which have operated to 
encourage the growth of counseling, to 
the extent that in the past eleven years, 
while the University of Minnesota ex- 
panded its student body 23.6 per cent, it 
added to the cost of the counseling bureau 
‘et per cent (page 26). Mr. Williamson 

ieves that such expansion may need 
more justification in the future. He also 
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presents a summary of his own convic- 
tions regarding the value of counseling 
procedures in connection with discipline. 

In another paper, the Minnesota multi- 

hasic personality inventory is analyzed 
= its validity in differentiating deviant 
women in a college from others, and it is 
found effective on the basis of evaluations 
of “mental stability” and “ participation 
in student affairs” by staff 
members. There are few comparative 
data to show to what extent this 
inventory may be better than shorter 
devices and with different criteria of 
deviation. 

The selection and training of counselors 
is still regarded as an urgent practical 
problem rather than one subject to eas 
research controls, Tests are being used, 
and other more subjective evaluations. 
The in-service training and morale build- 
ing of young counselors is considered fully 
as important as their selection. 

Epwarp Jones 
University of Buffalo 


Examined with New Insight and 
Wisdom 


Tue Funcrion or THE Liprary IN THE 
Mopvern Papers Pre- 
SENTED BEFORE THE NINETEENTH 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE GRaD- 
vaTe Liprary Scnoo. or THE 
OF Cuicaco, JUNE 14-18, 
1954, edited by Herman H. Fussler. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954. Vilt+II7 pp. $3.75. 
This volume will be particularly helpful 

to presidents, college deans, and members 

of library committees because it records 
very clearly statements of the reasons 
why college libraries are subject to so 
much controversy between these officials 
and the librarians. The source of the 
dilemma, it turns out, may not 
uninformed presidents or stubborn librar- 
ians, but rather educational forces that 
are not well understood today and that 
probably cannot be resolved in our time. 
No new theories of college librarianship 
are presented at this conference, but 
existing practices are examined with new 
insight and wisdom. McKeon’s attempt 
to define the nature of a good college 
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book collection, for instance, will help 
the president understand why some 
magical formula for limiting demands is 
not likely to be forthcoming; while 
Arragon’s and Gwynn’s essays on what 
students and faculty do, or could do, in 
a library suggest the need for more 
careful study of teaching objectives and 
methods in terms of their effect on long- 
term reading habits of students. 

Parker’s thoughtful analysis of what 
librarians should be and do suggests 
to the library profession that its recruiting 

ractices have been too limited, while 

ilson points out that too often a 
librarian’s influence is wasted in his 
college unless “the librarian is placed 
where he will be able to learn, without 
ambiguity, what the needs of the faculty 
actually are, and where he will have an 
opportunity to voice his views on the 
relationships between their expressed 
needs, plans, and desires and the resources 
of the library” (page 113). Librarians 
frequently are an administrative 
vacuum. 

Stone’s paper on newer learning media 
holds up a warning signal to those who 
think of the library solely as a place for 
books and who allow audio-visual depart- 
ments to be created and operated 
completely apart from the library. He 
a aap reasonable methods of bringing 
books and the newer media into a proper 
relationship in the college community. 

Fussler’s concluding essay explains 
why there is so much misunderstanding 
among administrators, and even faculties, 
over the rdéle college librarians play in 
college affairs today. 

E. 
State University of Iowa 


Toward Recruiting College 
Teachers 


RAY C. MAUL 
[Continued from page 


facts not now available. It is not 
enough to extol the satisfactions and 
rewards of college teaching in general 
terms. If we would encourage serious- 
minded students to prepare for life 
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careers in this field, we must be ready 
to support our arguments with as 
many of the pertinent facts as can be 
obtained. Counseling of this nature 
is not a task to be delegated to 
the dean or to a counseling office; it is 
a challenge to every college and uni- 
versity teacher. The search for 
promising talent must begin early at 
the undergraduate level, and it must 
be continuous. In this effort lies the 
opportunity for every college and 
university teacher to contribute to 
the future progress of higher educa- 


tion in America. 
(Vol. XXVII, No. 4] 


Arrive at Sixty-five 
NORMAN NATHAN 
[Continued from page 214) 


field would have another highly 
experienced man to go to with their 
problems. Actually, the senior pro- 
fessor’s value may be not so much 
in the course he teaches as in the 
assistance he will give some of the 
best students. In addition, course 
offerings, particularly where graduate 
schools are on the campus, could be 
expanded at a price that is not 
prohibitive. 

The major problem that a college 
will face is that administrators will 
no longer be able to use a rule-of- 
thumb method of judging a man’s 
fitness to teach. One of the sad 
facts of our society is that many 
people in positions of authority are 
unwilling to accept responsibility, 
but would rather make decisions 
based on a book of rules. It is easier 
though less intelligent to say ‘Out 
at sixty-five” than to say “This man 
is sixty-five. How will he be most 
useful to us?” Those in authority 
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at a college must be willing to accept 
responsibility and, accordingly, must 
not have their hands tied. They 
should be free but not forced to keep 
the retiring professor on a part-time 
basis. For there must come a day 
when a man will really be too old to 
teach even one section. But the 
basis for this judgment should be 
something other than chronological 
age. Surely an institution of higher 
learning can find some better measure 
in judging ability to teach than the 
simple question as to how long one 
has been physically present in the 
world. Probably the majority of 
senior professors will themselves 
recognize when the time has come 
for them to do their work at home. 
If, in any particular case, neither the 
professor nor the administration 
realizes that this point has been 
reached, students will expedite mat- 


ters by failing to register for the 
course involved. 


OES this plan, then, merely 

postpone the day of reckoning? 
Even if that were the only advantage, 
it would be an important one. It is 
certainly better to be hurt by not 
being reappointed in one’s seventies 
than to receive the blow at sixty-five 
when it is so patently unjust. There 
is, however, another point. The period 
of senior-professorship would not only 
serve to keep brain power alive and 
valuable. It would also serve as a 
period of adjustment. 

While this plan no doubt has flaws, 
it is clear that something can be done 
to salvage the great storehouse of 
ability that in the past has been 
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forced to rust. A flexible plan could 
be worked out by each college in line 
with its own problems and aims. 
But the benefits to the college, the 
students, and the senior professors 
involved are too significant to be 


ignored. {Vol. XXVII, No. 4] 


Occupational Value of 
Education 


DAEL WOLFLE anp 
JOSEPH G. SMITH 


[Continued from page 212| 


This conclusion means that the number of 
these superior high-school graduates who 
entered college was moderately above 
the approximately 35 per cent of all 
high-school graduates—of all levels of 
ability—of the same period of time who 
later attended college. Since these were 
the superior high-school graduates—the 
ones who appeared most likely to be good 
college material and most capable of 
profiting from college education—there is 
in this study further confirmation of the 
well-established fact that many high- 
school graduates who are intellectually 
qualified do not undertake college work. 

{Vol. XXVII, No. 4[ 


Resources Available to Higher 
Education 


[Continued from page 218| 


framework for such analysis. Obvi- 
ously, the approach outlined is not 
the only possibility, but it may be 
operationally useful. In all events 
it is reasonable to suppose that a 
solution to the problem will involve 
changes in the technological and 
organizational behaviors of those 
working in higher education. 
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are only a few of those explored: 


tenure and retirement? \V 


Tus book is for college administrators, trustees, and faculty members 
concerned with human relations in their institution. 
What guarantees safeguard the faculty 
member against arbitrary dismissal? What provisions are made for his 

Vhat rights does he have with respect to promotion, 
reappointment, leaves, salary increases? 
toward students, his department, and the institution as a whole: 

Provisions relating to faculty rights and obligations that actually exist 


The following questions 


What are his responsibilities 


in the eight institutions studied are described in detail in this new book. 
One portion of the study consists of a convenient catalogue of regulations 
governing faculty-institution relations. 

Faculty Rights and Obligations is timely today, and it will prove increasingly 
useful as higher educational institutions grow in size and complexity. 
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in Industry 
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This monograph in the context of a large industry that runs a Central 
School for supervisors gives some of the answers to the questions: Can we 
teach human relations? If so, is the result permanent? After two weeks at 
School the foremen in the groups studied were more human-relations oriented 
than previously, but when they went back to the home plant they lost all 
this. Further study indicated that the critical factor was the “climate” 
to which they returned. If the boss showed less consideration of subordinates 
the supervisor did likewise regardless of the Central School. While forma 
human-relations training may teach the correct answers, in actual operation 
it is the climate that counts. Perhaps the wrong people are getting the 
training. Educators might well look around their own houses and see if 


something analogous is operating there. 
xio+ 712 pages $4.00 cloth, $3.00 paper 
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